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It would not be practicable within the limits of this paper to discuss 
the origin of that insurrection in the Egyptian Soudan which culminated 
in the destruction of the army led first into Senaar and later into 
Kordofan, by Hicks-Pacha, in 1883. That army was Egyptian, sent 
by the government of the Khédive; and that was the last military 
effort which British surveillance permitted the Khédive to make for 
the preservation of his provinces on the Upper Nile. 

What will now be considered are the military operations undertaken 
directly under the authority of the British government ; whether at 
the expense of that government or at that of the Khédive’s government, 
in reference to the withdrawal of the Egyptian forces from those 
regions, and the surrender of those vast provinces to semi-civilized and 
barbarous populations. 

It will be seen that this policy of abandonment and surrender was 
forced on the unwilling Khédive and his government, the ministry 
having been changed, in compliance with the demands of the British 
government, in order to form a nominal Egyptian government which 
would consent to and, as much as possible, legalize such a policy. 

Hicks-Pacha and his army were entirely destroyed by the forces of 
the Mahdi in October, 1883, while attempting to march from Duéme, 
on the Nile, to El Obeiyad, the capital of Kordofan, which capital had 
been captured, with its garrison, armament, stores, and treasure, by the 
pretender. 

The news of this great disaster did not reach Cairo until the 22d 
November, 1883. 
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In October, 1883, all seemed favorable to the tranquil management 
of the affairs of Egypt by the British officials without the assumption of 
any uncomfortable responsibility on the part of the British government. 

The prestige of the Khédive had been thoroughly destroyed, and 
yet the nominal responsibility for anything which might go wrong 
could always be thrown upon the Egyptian ministry. The British 
“ Resident,” under the name of “ Agent and Consul-General of Her 
Britannic Majesty,” was the power behind the throne of the Khédive. 
The British “ Financial Adviser” of the Egyptian government had re- 
placed the “ Joint Control” of England and France ; the Egyptian army 
which might have given the Khédive a little personal power had been 
entirely disbanded, and in its stead there was a small force of about six 
thousand Egyptian soldiers, dignified by the name “ Egyptian Army,” 
with Major-General Sir Evelyn Wood as “ General-in-Chief,” a Brit- 
ish brigadier, and British field-officers, so that it could never be used by 
the Khédive in any manner in the least conflicting with British interests, 
to whatever extent those interests might conflict with those of Egypt. 
Lower Egypt was occupied by a division of six thousand seven hundred 
British troops, under the command of Lieutenant-General Stephenson, 
and the British fleet occupied the Mediterranean and Red Seas. 

The expenses of the British troops formed a charge on the Egyp- 
tian treasury. The military police-force of Egypt was composed of 
about five thousand Egyptian soldiers, under the command of General 
Valentine Baker, the superior officers being British retired officers, 
while the subordinates were carefully-selected Egyptians who had been 
trained in the military schools of the past. 

The army in the Soudan, composed of Egyptians, Turkish Bashi- 
Bazouks, and Soudanese negroes, was commanded in chief by a British 
officer, Hicks-Pacha, aided by British officers, but was no charge to the 
British government. News had been received that Hicks-Pacha had, 
with his army, defeated the rebels in Senaar, and was marching to 
victory over the Madhi in Kordofan. The cholera scourge, which had 
so tried Egypt, had relaxed its hold on the country, and the season of 
great heat had passed ; all looked fair and prosperous. 

On the 9th of October, 1883, all looked so fair and so prosperous 
that Sir Evelyn Baring, the British resident in Cairo, wrote to Earl 
Granville as follows: 

‘‘T am of opinion that the British garrison at Cairo may be with safety with- 


drawn. 

‘‘T am of opinion, after consultation with General Stephenson, that the total 
force in Egypt, which consists at present of about six thousand seven hundred men, 
may be reduced to three battalions of infantry, one battery of field-artillery, one 
battery of garrison artillery, and one company of engineers, making a total of 
about three thousand men and six guns.” 


On the 31st of October, 1883, Sir Evelyn Baring telegraphed from 
Cairo to Earl Granville that a report existed “‘ that the Mahdi’s army 
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has been routed near Obeid [El-Obeiyad], and twelve thousand men 
killed. This news comes from the officer in command at Duem [Duéme], 
who had it from a Bashi-Bazouk. It is not yet known whether it is 
authentic.” 

Such a telegram, if not sufficiently favorable on which to order 
public rejoicings, was certainly not disquieting ; and on the day of its 
reception, though evidently before its reception, Earl Granville wrote to 
the Marquis of Hartington, Secretary of State for War, as follows: 

“Sir E. Baring has communicated to me the conclusions at which he has 
arrived. He is of opinion that the total British force in Egypt may be reduced to 
three battalions of infantry, one battery of field artillery, one battery of garrison 
artillery, and one company of engineers, making a total of about three thousand 
men and six guns; and he concurs with the general officer in command that the 
force as thus reduced should be concentrated at Alexandria. 

‘‘Sir Evelyn Baring’s recommendations have been considered and approved by 


Her Majesty’s government, and I am commanded by the Queen to request your 
lordship to give the necessary directions to carry them into effect.” 


Orders were immediately given to Lieutenant-General Stephenson 
in accordance with the above, and arrangements were made for the 
evacuation of Cairo and more complete occupation of Alexandria by 
the British troops. 

It is an indication of marked ability on the part of the Mahdi and 
his advisers, whoever they may be, that he has from the first up to a 
recent date been able to not only prevent the rapid communication to 
his enemies of true information concerning himself and his forces, but 
he has been able to keep them, on the contrary, thoroughly misinformed. 

On the 12th of November, 1883, a month after the destruction of 
Hicks-Pacha’s army, with the telegraph working between Khartoum 
and Cairo, with a superior officer of Hicks’s army in Khartoum, Sir 
Evelyn Baring telegraphed to Earl Granville as follows: 


‘* Authentic news has been received from Khartoum and Senaar that many 
fugitives and wounded men from the Mahdi’s army have arrived at those places ; 
but nothing has yet been heard from Hicks or the Governor-General of the Soudan.”’ 


To make the above clear, it should be stated that the Egyptian 
Governor-General of the Soudan had accompanied Hicks-Pacha in his 
march through Kordofan. 

Thus there was nothing to disturb equanimity at Cairo, and arrange- 
ments were continued for the evacuation of that capital by the British 
forces and the concentration of the diminished force at Alexandria. 
The distribution in Alexandria was indicated in a note, dated Novem- 
ber 17, 1883, from Lieutenant-General Stephenson to Sir Evelyn 
Baring. 

It is difficult to understand how the British officials could have 
allowed themselves to remain so ill informed as they were of the true 
condition of affairs in the interior. They seem to have taken it for 
granted, from the moment they obtained possession of Cairo, that 
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“somehow” all things would go well for them, and no efficient system 
of keeping themselves well informed seems ever to have been organized 
until matters had so far progressed as to render it most difficult. 

Sir Evelyn Baring, upon whom the British government seems to 
have relied exclusively for keeping them informed and advised, was 
kept busy in managing the details of the Khédive’s administration, 
and would seem to have had no reliable agents in the far interior. 

It was not until the 12th of December, 1883, that a consular agent 
of Great Britain was appointed at Khartoum. Then, Mr. Power, the 
able newspaper correspondent, who had gone thither in his profes- 
sional capacity, and not at all under the auspices of the British govern- 
ment, was appointed to and accepted the office. 

Suddenly, on the 18th November, 1883, the calm repose at Cairo 
was rudely disturbed. On that day Sir Evelyn Baring telegraphed to 
Earl Granville as follows: 

““ The French Consul-General has received a telegram from bis agent at Khar- 
toum stating that, according to information from a private source, General Hicks’s 
army is surrounded and in want of provisions.” 

Thus this most important information came to the British resident, 
not through his own agents, but through the French consul-general, 
who seems to have had a reliable and active agent in Khartoum. 

On this same November 18, Sir Evelyn Baring received news by 
the way of Suez that her Majesty’s consul, Moncrieff, had been slain 
by Arabs between Suakim and Tokar. This information came from 
the consul at Suez, he “having seen a private letter from Suakim stating 
the fact !”’ 

Thus in one blast came upon Cairo unexpected sinister news from 
both Southern and Eastern Soudan of successful rebellion against the 
Khédive’s government and of serious military disasters. From one 
direction the news came through French agents; from the other, through 
“a private letter !” 

On the following day, 19th November, Sir Evelyn Baring received 
a letter from Yeddah (Arabia) confirming the news of the slaying of 
Consul Moncrieff and his servant, together with a large number of 
Egyptian soldiers, with whom the gallant and unfortunate consul had 
started for Tokar; and on the same day he learned by a letter written 
by Consul Moncrieff, on the 4th November, that the Abyssinian 
chief, Ras Allonla, had attacked an Egyptian force on the Abyssinian 
frontier. 

Naturally enough, with such news pouring in all at once, Cairo was 
in a panic. The British resident, as was his evident duty, forwarded 
to Earl Granville the news without attempting to modify it. But, 
unfortunately, he did not confine himself to the transmission of the 
alarming news, and, while evidently in rather a panicky state of mind, 
he added his counsel to the government as to what action should be 
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taken, and to his counsels may perhaps be ascribed the extraordinary 
and unfortunate policy to which the British government by sudden 
decision became committed. 

His telegram was as follows: 


‘¢Carro, November 19, 1883. 

‘“‘T regret to have to inform your lordship that the present state of affairs in 
the Soudan is a subject of great anxiety to the Egyptian government. It is clear 
that their authority in the eastern portion of the Soudan is limited to the coast of 
the Red Sea, and even there it is seriously threatened. As regards the, Western 
Soudan, there has as yet been no confirmation of the report telegraphed by the 
French consular agent at Khartoum which formed the subject of my telegram of 
yesterday. But on the other hand, no definite news has been received from General 
Hicks since the 27th September. He had only two months’ provisions for his army 
when he started on his present expedition. The Egyptian government is becoming 
very anxious, and evidently expects to get bad news of him. This morning I saw 
Giegler-Pacha, who was formerly in the Soudan under Colonel Gordon; he says 
that if General Hicks’s army is defeated Khartoum will probably fall into the hands 
of the rebels. The Egyptian government has no funds to meet an emergency, and 
they have already dispatched almost every available man to the Soudan, with the 
exception of the forces under Sir Evelyn Wood and General Baker. If General 
Hicks’s army is destroyed, it is nearly certain that the Egyptian government will 
lose nearly the whole of the Soudan, unless some assistance from outside is given to 
them ; and once they begin to withdraw, it is hard to say at what point along the 
valley of the Nile they could stem the rebel movement. 

“T think that it is not at all improbable that the Egyptian government will 
request her Majesty’s government to send English or Indian troops. 

‘« My own opinion is that once General Hicks’s army is defeated, it would be 
wiser for the Egyptian government to accept the fact, and to withdraw to whatever 
point on the Nile they can be sure of defending, although a great impulse would 
thus be given to the slave trade. 

‘Another alternative which the Egyptian government will not improbably 
suggest is to send a portion of General Wood’s army to the Soudan. Chérif-Pacha 
has already spoken of the desirability of sending one of the English officers who 
are serving under General Wood to command at Suakim. But 1 think that Gen- 
eral Wood’s army should be retained in Egypt proper, especially in view of the 
partial withdrawal of Her Majesty’s troops.” 


The extremely narrow and, from a military point of view, unwise 
policy suggested by the latter portion of this communication, evidently 
written during a panic and without due consideration as to the effect 
of thus abandoning, without the least effort to save it, a territory and 
population equal to those of a great empire, when that territory was 
still, in all its great strategic points, in the possession of faithful garri- 
sons, was, most unfortunately for Egypt and for England, instantly 
adopted by the British government. The above telegram was received 
at the Foreign Office in London on the 20th November at 3.45 P.m., 
and was replied to by Earl Granville at 7.30 p.m. of the same day, 
refusing in advance any request which might be made for assistance, 
and directing Sir Evelyn Baring to immediately recommend, if con- 
sulted, the abandonment of the Soudan! 

The full reply was as follows: 
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“ Forgian Orricre, November 20, 1883. 
7.30 P.M. 

‘¢ Your telegram of 19th. 

‘We cannot lend English or Indian troops. 

‘¢ Tf consulted, recommend abandonment of the Soudan within certain limits.” 

Thus, within less than four hours after the reception of Sir Evelyn 
Baring’s panicky telegram, the British government was committed to 
the policy of abandonment. 

Let us now consider what was really the military situation, even after 
the destruction of General Hicks’s army, and at the moment when the 
policy of abandonment was decreed from London. 

Egypt proper was occupied by six thousand seven hundred British 
troops, six thousand Egyptian regulars under General Wood, five thou- 
sand Egyptian regulars under General Baker, making a total of seven- 
teen thousand seven hundred men. 

The Nile from Lake Albert throughout its entire length down to 
the sea was in the possession of the Egyptian government, and there 
was no sign of rebellion on the course of that river from Khartoum to 
the sea, say one thousand six hundred miles of its length, while for the 
course of the river above Khartoum for one thousand five hundred 
miles strategic points were occupied by faithful garrisons, and steamers 
could pass freely between them. 

Thirty-four thousand Egyptian troops garrisoned the strategic points 
of the Soudan, as follows: In Dongola and Berber, one thousand five 
hundred ; in Khartoum, two thousand five hundred ; on the White Nile, 
between Khartoum and Fashodah, three thousand seven hundred (in 
easy communication by steamers with Khartoum) ; on the White Nile 
above Fashodah, two thousand one hundred and thirty-one, under the 
command of Emin-Bey, a German officer; in Darfour, four thousand 
eight hundred, under Slatin-Bey, an Austrian officer; on the Bahr-el- 
Gazal eight hundred and eighty-six, under Lupton-Bey, an English- 
man ; in Hanar and Berberah, three thousand nine hundred ; in Suakim, 
Massowah, Keren, Amdib, and Kassala, the latter three on the border 
of Abyssinia, eight thousand four hundred and fifty, ete. Not one of 
these garrisons had proved unfaithful to their sovereign. The only 
territory in the possession of the Mahdi and his followers was that of 
Central Kordofan and a small space occupied by Osman Digna and 
the Hadendower Arabs in the district between Suakim and Kassala, 
and on a portion of the route between Suakim and Berber. Even on 
this route, Tewfick-Bey, with a small force of black troops, firmly 
upheld the flag at Sinkat. 

The situation was by no means desperate. 

The Egyptian ministry, led by Chérif-Pacha, seem to have well 
comprehended the situation and its necessities, and were faithful to the 
trust reposed in them by the Khédive. They asked for the aid of ten 
thousand British and Indian troops for a limited time in order to con- 
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centrate the forces in the Soudan at the most important points. This 
aid was promptly refused by the British government and the Khédive, 
and his government were counseled to evacuate the whole Soudan with- 
out delay. : 

Thereupon Chérif-Pacha proposed, in a calm and well-prepared 
paper, that the Ottoman Porte should be requested to furnish a force of 
ten thousand soldiers for the purpose of saving the Soudan ; and should 
the Porte refuse this assistance he proposed to cede back to Turkey the 
entire sea-coast from Suakim to Berberah and, by using the garrisons 
in those countries, strengthen those of Central Soudan. This proposi- 
tion to bring Turkish troops into the dependencies of Egypt was evi- 
dently exceedingly distasteful to the British government, and produced 
an energetic reply. It was difficult to object to the introduction of 
troops by the Ottoman Porte, since the Sultan in his capacity of the 
acknowledged suzerain of Egypt could hardly be refused permission to 
preserve from abandonment a large portion of territory which owed 
him allegiance. It therefore became necessary to consent for the mo- 
ment, in appearance, and while attaching such conditions as to make the 
consent void, to guard against any such evil in the future by putting 
away an Egyptian ministry who could have any national feeling or any 
will not in accord with the opinions of the British ministry. 

Under date of January 4, 1884, Earl Granville signified the assent 
of the British government to Chérif-Pacha’s suggestion of appeal for 
ten thousand Turkish troops, “ provided that it (the sending of Turkish 
troops to the Soudan) will not increase the expenditure falling on the 
Egyptian treasury or cause the Egyptian government to delay coming 
to a decision as to the movement of their troops from the interior of the 
Soudan.” This proviso not only rendered the assent nugatory, but if 
accepted in that form made the arrangement useless. It was like offering 
a hungry man arich and nutritious dish with the condition attached that 
he should not eat of Jit. 

In the same dispatch, Earl Granville renewed, almost in the form 
of command, the recommendation that Egypt should withdraw from 
Khartoum as well as from the interior of the Soudan, and directed 
the British resident to so inform Chérif-Pacha. As if expecting im- 
mediate compliance with his order for the evacuation of Khartoum, 
Earl Granville directed Sir Evelyn Baring to keep him “informed of 
the progress made in the preparations for the defense of Egypt proper 
at Assouan or Wady Halfa, according to whichever of these places may 
be fixed upon by the authorities as the first point of defense.” 

On the same day, Earl Granville addressed a second dispatch to Sir 
Evelyn Baring, threatening the Khédive in case the requirements of 
Her Majesty’s government were not complied with, and indicating that 
if the ministry of Chérif-Pacha should not be sufficiently obedient, a 
new ministry should be found who would “be ready to execute the 
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orders which the Khédive, acting on the advice of Her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment, may give them.” 

In order to give Sir Evelyn Baring nerve to sufficiently threaten 
the Khédive, in case His Highness should feel bound to defend his 
country, Earl Granville closed his dispatch with these words: “In 
any representations which you may make, with a view of carrying out 
the views above expressed, you may rely on the full support of Her 
Majesty’s government.” 

On the 6th January, 1884, 11.30 a.m., Sir Evelyn Baring tele- 
graphed to Earl Granville: “I have communicated to Khédive and to 
Chérif-Pacha the views of Her Majesty’s Government on the Soudan 
question.” 

The natural result followed. Chérif-Pacha and his colleagues 
refused to execute a policy which seemed to them certain to bring 
disaster on their country, and they resigned, carrying with them the 
respect and sympathy of the best portion of the Egyptians. 

Riaz-Pacha was called upon to form a ministry, but refused. 
After some little time Nubar-Pacha was called, and by assuming 
himself the presidency of the Council, and the portfolios of Foreign 
Affairs and Justice, succeeded in forming a ministry with one portfolio 
vacant, which would consent to the policy of abandonment. From 
that time, January 9, 1884, the orders of the British government 
have, up to the date of this writing, directed, in fact, all the military 
operations concerning the Soudan. The result, thus far, has been 
most unfortunate for Egypt and for Great Britain. 

When the ministry of Chérif-Pacha yielded up the direction of 
affairs, no military post of the Soudan outside of Kordofan had yielded 
to the rebels. Khartoum had been reinforced by the garrisons of the 
White Nile as far south as Fachodah, and the force in Khartoum 
numbered more than six thousand men, while a supply of corn for one 
year had. been stored there by the governor for the whole population. 
Sinkat and Tokar held out bravely, though closely besieged and sorely 
tempted, and General Baker had been sent to Suakim with a force of 
his gendarmerie, to which were added some black troops withdrawn 
from Massowah. His entire force amounted to about five thousand 
men, well supplied with arms, cannon, and ammunition. He was 
clothed with full powers from the Khédive to declare and execute mar- 
tial law, and instructed to pacify as far as possible the region between 
Suakim and Berber, to open and maintain communications. He was 
cautioned, however, not to commence extended operations until the 
black troops, collected by Zobehr-Pacha, should join him. 

The first two acts of the new ministry seem to have been: Ist, a 
letter of instructions to Baker-Pacha at Suakim, dated January 9 
(the day of the formation of the new ministry), informing him that the 
Khédive had determined to abandon the Soudan provinces, canceling 
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that portion of the Khédive’s instructions to him which left it dis- 
cretionary with him to open by force the Suakim-Berber route, and 
directing him to continue by all means possible to open that route 
‘by diplomatic means!” and 2d, an order to the governor of Khar- 
toum, authorizing him to “prepare measures for sending to Berber 
the women and children, and all those of the civil population who 
wish to leave Khartoum.” The policy of retreat, purely defensive, 
and evacuation was promptly put into execution, and its demoralizing 
influences soon made themselves felt in all directions. 

The entire British force of six thousand seven hundred men re- 
mained in Egypt, but remained in garrison in Lower Egypt. The 
brigade under General Sir Evelyn Wood, pompously called the “ Egyp- 
tian Army,” remained in Egypt proper, as if the Mahdi might be 
at any time expected there. It is evident that if one-half the British 
force had been promptly sent to Suakim, that and Baker’s force to- 
gether could have within three days relieved Sinkat, and within a 
week following the garrison of Tokar could have been saved. But all 
the solicitude of the British government, and, as a consequence, that of 
the new Egyptian ministry, seemed to be concentrated on the evacua- 
tion of the Soudan, and notwithstanding the fact that Rear-Admiral Sir 
W. Hewitt made an admirable report on the condition of Sinkat and 
Tokar on the 18th of December, 1883, which report was transmitted 
on the 8th of January, 1884, to the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, and in this report states that it would be a lasting disgrace on the 
Egyptian army should these places fall into the hands of the enemy, 
and that he had offered to garrison and protect Suakim in order that 
the whole of the troops there might be available for an expedition of 
relief, yet no more vigorous steps were taken for such relief, while the 
Foreign Secretary was industriously telegraphing to Egypt concerning 
details of evacuation of Khartoum and guarding against stimulus of the 
slave trade, and making inquiry as to whether General Gordon and Sir 
C. Wilson might not be valuable in Egypt under the new conditions. 

On the 10th January, 1884, Earl Granville telegraphed to Sir E. 
Baring: “ Would General Charles Gordon or Sir C. Wilson be of 
assistance under altered circumstances in Egypt?” and on the following 
day Sir E. Baring reptied, “I have consulted with Nubar-Pacha, and 
I do not think that the services of General Gordon or Sir C. Wilson 
can be utilized at present.” 

On the 15th, Earl Granville again telegraphed: “I hear indirectly 
that Gordon is ready to go straight to Suakim, without passing through 
Cairo.” 

On the 16th January, Sir E. Baring telegraphed to Earl Granville 
that very great difficulties would no doubt be encountered in effecting 
the withdrawal from Khartoum, that it was intended to send Abd-el- 
Kader Pacha, the new minister of war there; that he had at first 
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accepted the duty but now declined to go. That the Egyptian govern- 
ment would feel greatly obliged if H. M.’s government would select a 
well-qualified British officer to go to Khartoum instead of the War 
Minister. That such officer would be given full powers, both civil and 
military, to conduct the retreat. 

In a second telegram of the same date, Sir Evelyn Baring states 
that “General Gordon would be best man.” 

On the 18th January, General Gordon received orders to proceed 
at once to Egypt, to report to the government on the military situation 
in the Soudan. The following is a copy of his letter of instructions, 
signed by Earl Granville : ° 


‘¢ForEIGN OFFICE, January 18, 1884. 
“Sir: 


‘‘ Her Majesty’s government are desirous that you should proceed at once to 
Egypt to report to them on the military situation in the Soudan, and on the meas- 
ures which it may be advisable to take for the security of the Egyptian garrisons 
still holding positions in that country, and for the safety of the European popula- 
tion in Khartoum. 

‘* You are also desired to consider and report upon the best mode of effecting 
the evacuation of the interior of the Soudan, and upon the manner in which the 
safety and the good administration by the Egyptian government of the ports on 
the sea-coast can best be secured. 

‘In connection with this subject you should pay especial. consideration to the 
question of the steps that may usefully be taken to counteract the stimulus which 
it is feared may possibly be given to the slave trade by the present insurrectionary 
movement, and by the withdrawal of the Egyptian authority from the interior. 

‘You will be under the instructions of Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul- 
General at Cairo, through whom your reports to Her Majesty’s government should 
be sent, under flying seal. 

‘¢ You will consider yourself authorized and instructed to perform such other 
duties as the Egyptian government may desire to intrust to you, and as may be 
communicated to you by Sir E. Baring. You will be accompanied by Colonel 
Stewart, who will assist you in the duties thus confided to you. 

‘¢On your arrival in Egypt you will at once communicate with Sir E. Baring, 
who will arrange to meet you and will settle with you whether you should proceed 
direct to Suakim, or should go yourself or dispatch Colonel Stewart to Khartoum 


via the Nile. 
“T am, etc., 
(Signed) ‘¢ GRANVILLE.” 


General Gordon arrived at Cairo on the 24th of January, had audi- 
ence of the Khédive on the 25th, and left for Khartoum on the 26th 
of that month. He took the route up the Nile to Korasko, and thence 
across the desert by camel to Abou-Hammad and Berber. 

It is doubtful if history anywhere records an instance of higher 
devotion to duty than that of General Gordon and Colonel Stewart in 
this case; and equally doubtful if history anywhere records a more 
beautiful instance of self-abnegation than that of Colonel Stewart, 
who, while taking all the risks of person which were taken by Gordon, 
went on this forlorn hope unmurmuringly as second to Gordon, form- 
ing a part of the latter, to whom all glory or credit would necessarily 
attach if any were gained. It is quite certain that English history does 
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not record an instance in which a government has so unnecessarily 
demanded of an officer such a service as that demanded of these two. 

The writer of this paper knows the British army well enough to 
feel certain that, had volunteers from that army been called for to form 
a proper escort for these devoted officers, whether of one thousand or 
of five thousand men, the roll could have been filled in one day; and 
had Gordon taken with him two thousand choice British troops, he 
could have accomplished in the Soudan almost anything he might have 
desired. 

In reading the official history of the affairs in Egypt and the Sou- 
dan in 1882-83, it strikes one as extraordinary that the reports which 
seemed to furnish bases for all important decisions by the British gov- 
ernment, while regarding almost exclusively military matters, were the 
reports, not of military commanders to the War Secretary, but of the 
diplomatic agent to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and that all orders 
were given by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, even when deciding 
important military questions, so promptly as to Jead one to suppose that 
military authorities could hardly have been seriously consulted. 

On the 26th January, 1884, General Gordon, before his departure 
for the Soudan, was, by the Khédive, appointed governor-general of 
that country, with full powers, as follows: 
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‘“« EXCELLENCY: 

‘“« Having confidence in your tact and experience, and being aware that the ex- 
cellent services rendered by you in the Soudan have endeared you to the people of 
those provinces, and made them acknowledge the good derived from your efforts to 
introduce among them tranquillity and good government; and seeing that the pres- 
ent state of affairs in those territories requires a person capable of grappling with 
the difficulties of the situation, and of ameliorating the condition of the inhabitants 
by restoring public tranquillity on a sure basis, as it is our earnest desire to do what 
is just and right, to remove all sources of discontent, and to observe equity towards 
the native populations, we do hereby appoint you Governor-General of the Soudan, 
by reason of your perfect knowledge of that country, and we trust that you will 
carry out our good intentions for the establishment of justice and order, and that 
you will assure the peace and prosperity of the peoples of Soudan by maintaining 
the security of the roads open to commerce. 

‘‘ Now, by these presents we make known to you our desire, and urge upon you 
a speedy departure for those provinces, so that good government may be restored 
by your tact and experience.” 



















He was also furnished with two different proclamations of the 
Khédive to the inhabitants of the Soudan of opposite terms. One was 
to be used in case evacuation was to be immediately effected, the other 
to be used in case occupation might be practicable. 

His instructions, signed by his Highness, were, however, explicit to 
carry into execution the evacuation. They were as follows: 














‘¢ EXCELLENCY: 
‘‘ You are aware that the object of your arrival here, and of your mission to 
the Soudan, is to carry into execution the evacuation of those territories, and to 
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withdraw our troops, civil officials, and such of the inhabitants, together with their 
belongings, as may wish to leave for Egypt. We trust that your Excellency will 
adopt the most effective measures for the accomplishment of your mission in this 
respect, and that after completing the evacuation, you will take the necessary steps 
for establishing an organized government in the different provinces of the Soudan, 
for the maintenance of order and the cessation of all disasters and incitement to 
revolt. 

‘We have full confidence in your tried abilities and tact, and are convinced 
that you will accomplish your mission according to our desire.’’ 


While Gordon, armed solely with paper instructions and a credit of 
one hundred thousand pounds, was making his way up the Nile, dis- 
aster, the legitimate result of the policy which retained all good forces 
in the peaceful country, was rapidly approaching on the Red Sea coast. 
Sinkat and Tokar, both in desperate straits, still held out bravely, the 
men fighting daily and the women cheering them on to their duty. 
Every attack was repulsed, but provisions and ammunition became 
daily less and less, and starvation stared the garrisons in face. It 
should be remembered by those who have systematically denounced the 
Egyptian troops that these were Egyptian troops when England 
assumed control of affairs, commanded and officered by Egyptians. 

Between the 9th of January and the 26th, when Gordon left Cairo, 
abundance of time had elapsed to transfer from Cairo to Suakim the 
surplus three thousand seven hundred British troops, but not one 
British soldier had been sent there. General Baker-Pacha was there 
with about five thousand ‘troops, but of such composition that he could 
not depend upon them under difficult circumstances. Nevertheless, 
on the 2d of February, no longer able to remain deaf to the appeals of 
Tokar for relief, he telegraphed to Cairo that he would advance with 
thirty-two hundred men to the relief of that place. 

On the 4th of February, 1884, the British consul at Suakim tele- 
graphed to Sir E. Baring as follows : 

‘¢Sinkat has not been taken, but the garrison is most probably perishing. Gen- 
erals Baker and Sartorius are about ten miles east of Tokar with four thousand 
infantry, half blacks, also four hundred cavalry, and six guns. The enemy is on 


the alert, two thousand or three thousand strong. Battles are hourly expected: I 
shall report result.’ 


General Valentine Baker-Pacha sailed from Suakim to Trinkitat, 
where he disembarked with his force, advanced three miles, and threw 
up a fort for the protection of his supplies, and occupied it with thirty- 
eight hundred men. He was then one long day’s march from Tokar. 
On the morning of February 5, leaving his heavy baggage in the 
fort, guarded by three hundred men, he advanced towards Tokar by 
the road passing by the wells of Teeb. When only two miles from 
his fort he was attacked by a small force of Arabs who retreated rapidly 
on being fired upon, drawing him on some two miles farther on the 
road, where he was suddenly attacked by a large force and with great 
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vigor. His troops were almost immediately routed and put to flight. 
The general himself was wounded in the rush, the greater number 
of his best officers were killed in attempting to rally their men, and 
it was only on their arrival at the fort that the slaughter ceased. The 
total number of officers killed was ninety-six, of soldiers twenty-two 
hundred and fifty. 

The Arabs captured four Krupp cannon and nearly three thousand 
Remington rifles with much ammunition. 

General Baker-Pacha succeeded in re-embarking the remnants of 
his force, and with them returned to Suakim, where he arrived on the 
following day, February 6. Naturally this result filled Suakim with 
panic and the Arabs with exultation and arrogance. 

Confidence was quickly restored in Suakim by the prompt and 
vigorous action of Rear-Admiral Hewett, who landed men from his 
fleet and took charge of the defense of the town. 

The effect of the news of Baker’s defeat in Cairo seems to have been 
very much the same as the effect of Baker’s return in Suakim. It 
evidently created a panic there. 

Instead of inspiring the authorities to vigorous and immediate 
action as it had the gallant Admiral Hewett, it seems to have paralyzed 
Cairo. 

Instead of causing the immediate dispatch to Suakim of additional 
and reliable force, which might even then have saved Tokar, inde- 
cision still reigned in the councils, and Sir Evelyn Baring telegraphed 
as follows to Earl Granville February 6: 

‘‘T have consulted Nubar-Pacha and Sir Evelyn Wood as to the course of ac- 
tion to be pursued in consequence of General Baker’s defeat at Tokar. "We propose 
to await General Gordon’s views before coming to a decision. When General 
Gordon was here he was strongly in favor of recalling General Baker from Suakim 
as soon as possible, leaving only one hundred and fifty men, which he considered 
sufficient to hold the town.” 


So Gordon was telegraphed to for advice, and the authorities reposed 
until news arrived, simultaneously.in Cairo and in London, on the 12th 
February, that the gallant Tewfick-Bey with the entire garrison of 
Sinkat had been destroyed in attempting to cut their way through the 
enemy after their provisions had all been consumed ! 

This new and horrible disaster, occurring within twenty-two miles 
of the fort occupied by a British admiral, a disaster, too, which could in 
no possible manner be charged to bad conduct of Egyptian troops, was 
too much to be passed over with indifference. Orders were finally issued 
that a portion of the British army of occupation in Egypt should be 
sent to endeavor, if possible, to relieve Tokar, still holding out. Sir 
Evelyn Baring received instructions to aid General Stephenson in 
carrying out these orders. 

On the same day Sir Evelyn Baring received a telegram from 
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General Gordon, who was in Berber, in reply to the request for 
advice. 

Gordon, confident in his influence with the native population, re- 
plied that in consequence of Baker’s defeat Sinkat and Tokar might 
be regarded as lost, but that he thought the tribes who had defeated 
Baker would not leave their tribal limits. He thought the rise of the 
tribes near Cassala was to be expected ; and he continues, “‘ But in spite 
of this, I think that a satisfactory solution of the question may be 
expected, especially as the Soudan people fear that, unless they accept 
peace and independence from me, they will be exposed to an invasion of 
the Sultan’s troops. I would carry out what you would say is being 
done at Suakim, namely, the formation of a fresh force of blacks. I 
would accompany it with a proclamation, signed by Baker or by Wood, 
that no operation will be undertaken unless they refuse terms, which I 
am authorized to offer. The garrisons of Tokar and Sinkat may be 
considered lost. I must say that it would reflect great discredit on our 
name to recall me after having seen these people; also, as I firmly 
believe, in spite of all, God will bless our efforts. - I feel confident that 
if you keep up unofficially the fear of Turkish invasion that you will 
aid me, and that I shall succeed D. V. I feel sure of this, and I pray 
that you do not flinch, but that you continue your policy as if this had 
not occurred.” 

One can see by the above that General Gordon had not been in- 
formed of the British policy that Turkey should not be permitted to 
meddle with the Soudan affairs. 

At midnight of the 11th of February, Gordon again telegraphed to 
Sir E. Baring as follows: 

‘‘T would not, were I supreme, try again any Egyptian forces at Suakim, but 
would engage three thousand Turkish troops in British pay. That would settle the 


affair. It would be sufficient for the Padishah’s troops to appear to cause a collapse 
of all fanatical feeling.” 


Again he telegraphed,— 


‘‘ As for telegram in re Tokar and Sinkat, you can do nothing except by pro- 
claiming that chiefs of tribes should come to Khartoum to the Meglis [Council of 
Notables] when the independence of the Soudan will be decided. As for money, it 
would be well to try, but difficult to arrange.” 


These telegrams indicate the confidence which Gordon had in his 
mission as the liberator of the Soudan, but they cannot be said to con- 
tain sound military advice excepting in the proposition to employ 
Turkish troops; and in that he underrated the extent of the rebellion. 

Once authority given to the lieutenant-general in command of the 
corps of occupation to act on the coast near Suakim, there was no lack 
of energy or activity in that army. Within ten days from the receipt 
of the order Major-General Graham was at Trinkitat disembarking 
troops. But the order had been given too late. Before he could place 
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his men on shore Tokar had been forced to yield, and was occupied by 
the exultant Arabs, who now, emboldened by repeated success, appeared 
in force near the landing-place of Trinkitat. 

On the Ist of March, 1884, Major-General Graham advanced from 
the fort previously constructed by General Baker towards Teeb, where 
the Arabs had formed intrenchments and armed them with the cannon 
captured from Baker. General Graham’s force consisted of three thou- 
sand British infantry, a naval detachment of one hundred and fifteen 
men, and seven hundred and fifty cavalry. Skillfully manceuvring to 
the right of his enemy, he attacked the Arabs’ works in the rear, and 
quickly captured them with all the artillery which had been taken 
from Baker. The Arabs retired to a second position, from which they 
were also dislodged with severe loss after three hours of combat. The 
Arab force was estimated by the British at ten thousand. Their loss 
in killed was nine hundred (nine per cent.), while that of the British 
was twenty-two killed, one hundred and forty-two wounded, and two 
missing,—total hors du combat, one hundred and sixty-six (four and 
four-tenths per cent.). 

On the following day, March 2, General Graham advanced to 
Tokar without further opposition, the Arabs retiring to the mountains. 

On the 5th March, Rear-Admiral Hewett and Major-General 
Graham issued the following proclamation, which was sent out to 
the Arab tribes : 


“We, the English Admiral and General, ask Sheikhs to come and meet us at 
Suakim. We warned you that English had come to relieve Tokar, and that your 
wrongs, under which you had suffered so long, should be redressed. You trusted in 
the notorious scoundrel, Osman Digna, who is well known to you all as a bad man; 
his former life in Suakim has shown it. He has led you away with the foolish idea 
that the Mahdi has come on earth. We tell you the Great God that rules the uni- 
verse does not allow such scoundrels as Osman Digna to rule over men. 

‘¢ Your people are brave and England always respects such men. Awake, then, 
out of your delusions, chase Osman Digna from your country, and we promise that 
you shall be protected and pardon granted to all. Come in at once, or the fate of 
those who fell at El Teb will surely overtake you.”’ 


This proclamation, industriously distributed in the neighboring 
country, did not long await reply. It came on the 9th of March, and 
was certainly not inferior to the British proclamation in dignity of 
language: 


‘Tn the name of the most merciful God, the Lord be praised, etc. 

“ From all the tribes and Sheikhs who have received your writings and those 
who did not receive writings, greetings to the commandant of the English soldiers, 
whom may God help to accept Islam. Amen. 

“Your letters have arrived among us, and we comprehend what you have 
therein informed us: that we should come in. Know, then, that the Gracious God 
has suddenly sent His Mahdi, the expected, the looked-for messenger for the faithful 
and the enemy of infidels, in order to show by him the religion of God and by him 
to kill those who hate Him, as has happened. 
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You have seen who have flocked to him, countless multitudes of the people 
and soldiers.’”’. . . 


After a long letter quoting the Koran, the answer concludes as fol- 


lows: 


“Therefore God has waited for you a long time, and you have thought that He 
would always continue waiting for you; but God said He would wait for you, as 
you were sinners. But know that during the time of the Mahdi he will not accept 
bribes [tributes] from you, and also will not leave you in your infidelity ; there is 
nothing for you but the sword, so that there will not remain one of you on the face 


of the earth. Therefore, accept Islam.” 
; (Sealed by Sheikhs of twenty-one tribes.) 


On the 6th of March, 1884, Sir Evelyn Baring sent to Lord Gran- 
ville a cautionary telegram, advising against the sending of any British 
troops to Berber, as follows: 


‘With reference to General Graham’s message, communicated to Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for War, relative to the opening out of the Berber-Suakim route, 
I wish to say that I do not recommend any English troops being sent to Berber. 
My opinion is thatif Osman Digna were attacked and severely beaten in the neigh- 
borhood of Suakim, the road to Berber would probably be opened without any fur- 
ther military operations. If it is decided that Osman Digna is to be attacked, the 


sooner it is done the better.”’ 


This was most unfortunate military advice, and most unfortunately 
for the British government it was adopted. It was, as well as we 


can see from documents published, contrary to the ideas of General 
Graham, contrary to the ideas of Gordon, contrary to the ideas of 
General Stephenson. The lesson of Graham’s victory at Teeb, with 
its consequences of renewed defiance, was contrary to this idea that a 
severe beating of Osman Digna would by its moral influence open the 
route. 
From a military point of view, considering the position of Gordon 
as there clearly shown by his telegrams, and the position of the faithful 
garrisons in the Soudan, it would seem clear that the proper course to 
be pursued at that time was to promptly reinforce General Graham by 
British and Indian troops, and, while these reinforcements were on 
their way to join him, to collect for him at Suakim a large number of 
camels, which could easily have been done. At the same time the 
entire “ Egyptian Army” under General Wood should have been sent 
to Dongola to support, morally, the Governor of Berber and (as could 
have easily been done) open communications with Slatin-Bey at 
El-Facher, Darfour, and bring him with his four thousand eight 
hundred men in to Dongola. That junction made, Berber might 
have been reinforced largely from Dongola. Graham could then have 
marched out of Suakim and overwhelmed Osman Digna, and before 
he could have collected another force Graham could have been in 
Berber with all the stragetic points of the Berber-Suakim route guarded. 
Two routes, both perfectly safe, would then have been open to Gordon 
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‘for deliberate retreat of his garrisons, which might have been effected 
(if still desired) with perfect ease. He could have retired by the way 
of Berber and Suakim, or directly down the Nile to Cairo, and might 
have taken his own time for it. 

Such results would, from a military point of view, have justified 
the great destruction of brave Arabs and the loss of gallant officers 
and soldiers of the British army, which soon afterwards took place in 
the vicinity of Suakim. 

Gordon, in Khartoum, and in presence of all the difficulties of his 
position and the execution of his orders, which, as has been written 
above, required him to evacuate the Soudan and yet leave there a gov- 
ernment, soon arrived at the conclusion that he must have a man of 
the peculiar qualities of Zebehr-Pacha, to whom to turn over the 
Soudan. He knew that Zebehr-Pacha was an old slave-trader; he 
knew that he was daring and ambitious; he knew that Zebehr’s son 
had rebelled against him (Gordon) in former days, and had been shot 
under his authority; he believed firmly that Zebehr-Pacha had 
incited that son to the rebellion that had caused his death. He doubt- 
less believed that Zebehr would, in time, do anything regardless of 
promises, to increase his power and wealth even to the final detriment 
of Egypt. Yet the position was a desperate one, and required desper- 
ate means, and he saw in Zebehr a man who would work intelligently, 
energetically, and effectively even for him, his personal enemy, if by 
so doing he could finally secure possession for himself of the Soudan ; 
and under the desperate circumstances Gordon earnestly requested that 
Zebehr should be sent to him to be his successor after evacuation. He 
felt certain that Zebehr was the only man who, with the Soudanese, 
could crush the Mahdi, and knew that he would brook no rival in the 
government of the Soudan. 

But the British government, in this as in everything else concern- 
ing the Soudan, at the time hesitated, objected, wanted information 
about this and security against that, very much in the fashion of a 
householder with his dwelling on fire, objecting to have the hose turned 
on lest a china vase might be broken. 

Gordon’s impatience was shown by his telegrams to Sir Evelyn 
Baring, as follows: 


Khartoum, February 29. ‘From this you can draw your own deduction. 
There is not much chance of improving, and every chance of it getting worse, for 
we have nothing to rely on to make it better. You must therefore decide whether 
you will or will not make an attempt to save two-thirds of the population who are 
well affected before these two-thirds retreat. 

‘Should you wish to intervene, send two hundred British troops to Wady 
Halfa, and adjutants to inspect Dongola, and then open up Suakim-Berber road 
by Indian Moslem troops. This will cause an immediate collapse of the revolt. 
Whether you think it worth while to do this or not you are, of course, the best 
judge. I can only tell you the modus operandi of an expeditious intervention. If 
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you decide-against this, you may probably have to decide between Zebehr and the 
Mahdi. Zebehr with £100,000.” 

Khartoum, March 1, 1884. ‘Some influential men whom I have appointed 
to places, seeing that accepting such places will embroil them with the Mahdi, to 
whose vengeance they will be left, do not see the advantage of accepting such ap- 
pointments, and I cannot blame them.” 

“« Re policy. I maintain firmly policy of eventual evacuation, but I tell you 
plainly it is impossible to get Cairo employés out of Khartoum unless the govern- 
ment helps in the way I told you. They refuse Zebehr, and are quite right (may 
be) to do so, but it was the only chance. It is scarcely worth while saying any 
more on the subject. I will do my best to carry out my instructions, but I feel 
conviction I shall be caught in Khartoum.” 












While all the courts of Europe were congratulating the British 
government on the victory of General Graham at Teeb, and the world 
expecting another victory to soon follow, Gordon telegraphed to Sir 
Evelyn Baring, on the 9th of March: 

“‘T shall await your decision. If wire is cut I shall consider your silence is 
consent to my propositions, and shall hold on to Khartoum and await Zebehr and 
British diversion at Berber.”’ 


This last telegram was transmitted from Cairo to Earl Granville on 
the 11th of March, 1884, and received in London thesame day. Yet in 
contempt of General Gordon’s request, any attempt to open that route 
by British troops was forbidden from London. 

On the 9th of March Gordon telegraphs again : 


‘tT have written authority of the king of the Belgians to take over the prov- 
nees of the Equator and Bahr-el-Gazelle, and all money responsibilities. With 
respect to the retreat of Colonel Stewart and his band from Berber to Egypt, it is a 
most difficult matter, as his band would be augmented by Berbereen refugees, and 
by Hussur-Pacha Khalifa and his company, unless the road from Suakim to Berber 


was open.”’ 


March 9, 1884, 11.40 P..: 

“If the immediate evacuation of Khartoum is determined on, irrespective of 
outlying towns, I would propose to send down all the Cairo employés and white 
troops with Colonel Stewart to Berber, where he would await your orders. I would 
also ask Her Majesty’s government to accept the resignation of my commission, 
and I would take all steamers and stores up to the Equatorial and Bahr-Gazelle 
Provinces, and consider those provinces as under the King of the Belgians. 

‘* You would be able to retire all Cairo employés and white troops with Stewart 
from Berber to Dongola, and thence to Wady Halfa. 

‘If you, therefore, determine on the immediate evacuation of Khartoum, this 
is my idea. If you object, tell me. 

‘It is the only solution that I can see if the immediate evacuation of Khartoum, 
irrespective of the outlying towns, is determined on.”’ 


March 10, 1884, 8 a.m.: 

‘‘T would wish to add to my telegram this, that through delay in sending up 
Zebehr, the sending him up is now inseparable from the British diversion at Berber. 
Zebehr’s value naturally diminishes in degree as the tribes take up sides with the 
Mahdi and thus involve themselves. Shall I send Colonel Stewart and Mr. Power 
to Berber? They can be of no use here if you decide on the immediate evacuation 


of Khartoum.”’ 
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To these telegrams Sir Evelyn Baring replied, March 13, 1884, 
instructing Gordon to “hold on at Khartoum until I can communicate 
further with her Majesty’s government, and on no account proceed to 
the Bahr-Gazelle and Equatorial Provinces.” Thus was Gordon’s last 
line of retreat cut off by order, and all his counsels concerning the 
opening of the Suakim-Berber route were rejected by orders given to 
General Graham, in accordance with the advice of the British resident. 
Subsequently permission was sent to him to escape by any route, but, 
like almost every order given by the British government in reference 
to movements respecting the Soudan, it was sent “too late!” The cold 
reply of Sir Evelyn Baring, on the 13th March, is only equaled in 
coolness and utter lack of comprehending the military situation by the 
reply of Earl Granville on the same date to Sir Evelyn Baring, approv- 
ing his disastrous message. It tempts one to employ, in referring to 
it, the vigorous denunciations of Napoleon and other great captains on 
ministers who, hundreds (in this case thousands) of miles from the seat 
of war, attempt to direct the details of military operations in defiance of 
the opinions of the general on the spot. If Gordon was not supposed 
to know, on the spot, the best policy to pursue, why was he not, before 
matters reached the state they were then in, recalled from his dangerous 
post? When he left Cairo, he was assured of full support in whatever 
he might find it necessary to do from the “authorities in Cairo, whether 


English or Egyptian ;” yet, he once in distant Khartoum, almost every 
recommendation he made seems, from such documents as have been 
published, to have been either disapproved and rejected, or ‘‘ taken 
under consideration and discussion” until everything was too late for 
him and direct communication cut off. 


Earl Granville’s reply of March 13 to Sir Evelyn Baring reads as 
follows : 


‘“‘ForricN OrFricz, March 18, 1884. 
“Sir: 

‘‘T received your telegram of the 18th instant, on the subject of General Gor- 
don’s suggestions with regard to the appointment of Zebehr-Pacha as Governor of 
Khartoum and the dispatch of British troops to Berber. 

‘Her Majesty’s government are unable to accept these proposals. If General 
Gordon is of opinion that the prospect of his early departure diminishes the chance 
of accomplishing his task, and that by staying at Khartoum himself for any length 
of time which he may judge necessary he would be able to establish a settled gov- 
ernment at that place, he is at liberty to remain there. 

‘In the event of his being unable to carry out this suggestion, he should 
evacuate Khartoum and save the garrison by conducting it himself to Berber with- 
out delay. : 

‘‘ Her Majesty’s government trust that General Gordon will not resign his 
commission. 

‘¢ He should act according to his judgment as to the best course to pursue with 
regard to the steam vessels and stores. 

“T am, etc., 
(Signed) “ GRANVILLE.”’ 
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Were anything wanting to complete the condemnation of the mili- 
tary policy of the British government in reference to their contempt of 
military opinion “on the spot,” the following telegram of Colonel Stew- 
art to Sir Evelyn Baring, dated “ Khartoum, March 4, 1884,” would 
furnish it. This telegram was received by Sir E. Baring March 4, 
and. transmitted the same day to Earl Granville, by whom it was 
received the same day. It reads as follows: 


‘‘ The principal desire of General Gordon is to have Zebehr here as soon as pos- 
sible: His reasogs are: Zebehr is the only man with sufficient prestige to hold the 
country together, at any rate for a time, after the evacuation. Being a Pacha 
among the Shagie irregulars, he will be able to get at sources of information and 
action now closed tous. He will be opposed to the Mahdi. I agree with Gordon. 
It seems evident to me that it is impossible for us to leave this country without 
leaving some sort of established government, which will last at any rate for a time, 
and Zebehr is the only man who can insure that. Also, that we must withdraw the 
Senaar and other besieged garrisons, and here also Zebehr can greatly assist us. 
The principal objections to Zebehr are his evil reputation as a slave-dealer and his 
enmity toGordon. As regards the first, it will have to be defended on the plea that 
no other course is open except British annexation or anarchy. As regards the sec- 
ond, if precautionary measures are taken, such as making the subsidy payable 
through General Gordon, I think Zebebr will see that his interests are in working 
with General Gordon, etc. Colonel Stewart also favors the sending of British or 
Indian cavalry to Berber and a small force of British cavalry to Wady Halfa.”’ 


In a telegram of March 7, Colonel Stewart repeated these recom- 


mendations. 

Neither the Foreign Office in London nor the Residency at Cairo 
were afterwards disturbed by the frequent direct telegrams from Gor- 
don. On the very next day, March 14, 1884, Sir Evelyn Baring 
telegraphed to Earl Granville: 

‘“‘T have received a telegram from the European telegraph agents at Berber, 
whom General Gordon directed to keep me informed of the state of affairs there, 
to the effect that a steamer, which has arrived at Shendy, was fired on by some 
rebels about an hour’s journey from Khartoum. It cannot, I fear, be any longer 
doubted that the Sheikh E] Obeid has declared in favor of the Mahdi, and that the 
tribes between Khartoum and Shendy are in revolt.”’ 


Still there was no change of programme. The British ministry 
seem to have been determined that matters must be in the condition in 
which they desired them to be in, and they acted, in spite of all warn- 
ings, as if they were so. 

They would have it that another slaughter of defiant Arabs near 
Suakim would produce such moral effect that the route thence to Ber- 
ber would be opened’ without further trouble, and, acting apparently 
on this false supposition, caused the destruction of about two thousand 
more desperately brave Arabs, by the sacrifice of some scores of the 
Queen’s splendid officers and soldiers, without any more permanent 
effect than to yet more increase the detestation in which Europeans were 
already held by the mass of the inhabitants of Nubia and the Soudan. 
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On the 9th March, 1884, General Graham, having prepared his 
forces for new action, telegraphed to the Secretary of State for War 


as follows: 
“‘Suaxkim, March 9, 1884. 5.50 P.M. 

‘“‘ Went with squadron to Baker’s Zeriba, eight miles in front, this morning. 
Will occupy it with infantry to-morrow, and store water on Tuesday. All infantry 
bivouac at Zeriba. On Wednesday, cavalry joins infantry and all force moves to 
Osman’s camp, where water is plentiful, and entrench.” 


To this telegram the Marquis of Hartington replied by telegraph 


the following day : 
“* War Orricr, March 10, 1884. 4.30 P.m. 

‘¢ Yours 9th. 

‘¢ As soon as you are ready and confident of success, whatever movements con- 
templated should not be delayed, as hot weather approaches, when bulk of British 
force must re-embark. If you defeat Osman, or his force disperse, perhaps you can 
arrange with tribes to open road to Berber. Can you do anything, by ransom or 
otherwise, for captured wives and families of Sinkat garrison ?’”’ 


The position chosen by the British commander was strengthened 
rapidly by his troops, while the Arabs on the 11th annoyed somewhat 


his convoys of supplies. 
On the 12th March, at 9.40 p.m., General Graham telegraphed : 


‘¢ Marched whole force out to Zeriba last night. Reconnoitred the enemy this 
morning. Moved within two or three miles of Osman’s camp this afternoon. 
Formed Zeriba. Too late to attack. ‘Will attack to-morrow. Troops all well.” 


The Arabs did not await attack. They made a desperate attack by 
moonlight upon the British squares and intrenchments. Disregarding 
the murderous effect of the rapid-firing Martini-Henry rifles and 
machine-guns, they rushed to close quarters, where their spears and 
swords had more chance against the bayonets than they had against the 
fire. They crawled under the guns and speared the gunners, capturing 
the guns, under the horses and speared the cavalrymen. So impetuous 
and determined was their rush on the square of the second brigade 
that the square was broken and even the famous (justly famous in every 
sense of the word) Highlanders were forced to yield ground to them 
for nearly half a mile. But disciplined courage and perfect arms 
finally prevailed, and the Arab force was, after hours of fighting, 
forced to retire, which they did, however, slowly and sullenly. 

Before the action, the force of the Arabs was estimated at about 
seven thousand. After the action, General Graham estimated it at 
from ten thousand to twelve thousand, and he reported that the Arab 
loss was two thousand killed. In this action, as in that of Teeb, the 
British army paid heavy tribute in the loss of officers and men to 
Arab valor. In the naval detachment alone three officers and seven 
men were killed at their guns, and the guns were captured, but after- 
wards retaken. 
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The British force marched back to the intrenchments eight miles 
from Suakim, but on the 14th March again advanced to Tamai, Osman 
Digna’s headquarters, which was burned. Even during this march the 
Arabs were not quite unseen, but showed themselves on the hills, and 
kept up a straggling fire on the British. 

Within four days after this great slaughter, Osman Digna reap- 
peared near his old camp with some thousands of followers, proving 
that the sentiment which had called his masses together was still strong 
enough to hold them together. 

An unfortunate episode in the campaign was the issuance by Rear- 
Admiral Hewett of a proclamation in the following terms: 

“To THE PEOPLE: 

‘‘T make it known to you all that any one who wil] bring Osman Digna, the 

murderer, who spilt the blood of the tribes by lies, alive or dead, will receive for the 


same a reward of five thousand dollars from me, British Admiral and Governor of 
Suakim.” 


A proceeding so utterly at variance with the laws of war elicited 
throughout the civilized world a condemnation as general as the ery of 
admiration had been for the splendid fighting qualities displayed by the 
British forces. 

Among the Arabs it created a feeling of disdain for the English, 
and produced the opposite result from that intended. 

The British government immediately disapproved of this procla- 
mation and ordered its immediate withdrawal, which took place. 

Again for two or three days after the battle of March 13, messages 
of congratulation poured in upon the British governments from the 
sovereigns and ministers of all European countries ; but these glowing 
compliments must have been neutralized by the indignant and pro- 
phetic telegrams which soon afterwards arrived from the abandoned 
Gordon, and the calm reproaches of the also abandoned Stewart and 
Power, all three of whom succeeded in sending messages through their 
besiegers’ lines to Berber, whence they were forwarded by telegraph to 
Cairo, and arrived after a delay of ten days. 


General Gordon to Sir E. Baring. 


‘“‘ Kuartoum, April, 1884. 

‘¢ As fayas I can understand the situation is this: you state your intention of 
not sending any relief up here or to Berber, and you refuse me Zebehr. 

‘‘I consider myself free to act according to circumstances. I shall hold on 
here as long as I can, and if I can suppress the rebellion I shall do so. If I can- 
not I shall retire to the Equator, and leave you indelible disgrace of abandoning 
the garrisons of Senaar, Kassala, Berber, and Dongola, with a certainty that you 
will eventually be forced to smash up the Mahdi under great difficulties if you would 
retain peace in Egypt.” 

Colonel Stewart to Sir E. Baring. 


‘¢Kuartoum, April, 1884. 
‘¢General Gordon has acquainted me with your intention of not relieving 
Khartoum, and proposes I should go to Berber and trust to success of your nego- 
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tiations for opening road from Suakim to Berber. General Gordon has given you 
his decision as to what he himself intends doing, and weighing all circumstances 
and doubting the success of your opening the road to Berber, unless by advancing 
troops, I am inclined to think my retreat will be perhaps safer by the Equator. I 
shall therefore follow the fortunes of General Gordon.” 


Mr. Power to Sir E. Baring. 
‘‘Kwartoum, April, 1884. 

‘General Gordon, in view of the present critical situation here, has made the 
following intimation to me: ‘ As soon as it is possible I propose you should go to 
Berber. If you do not so elect, then justify me to British minister.’ 

‘‘General Gordon, of course, does not like responsibility of taking English 
consul to Equator, but at present I do not see how it is possible for any but an Arab 
to get to Berber. I would elect to take the less risky route, and go via the Equator. 
We are quite blocked on the north, east, and west.”’ 


General Gordon succeeded in sending another message April 8, by 
hand, to Berber, whence it was telegraphed to Sir Evelyn Baring, who 
received it on the 18th of April, and transmitted it in a letter to Earl 
Granville on that date. It reads as follows: 


‘¢The man who brought letters from Berber, states Zebehr is at Korosko; if so, 
you did not tell me this important fact. Scarcely a day passes without our inflicting 
losses on rebels, which losses are quite unnecessary if we are eventually to succumb. 

‘¢Cuzzi sent me aj copy of his telegram to you, and I quite concur in what he 
says of the futility of negotiations respecting road to Berber. I have telegraphed 
to Baker to make an appeal to British and American millionaires to give me three 
hundred thousand pounds, to engage three thousand Turkish trodps from Sultan, 
and send them here. This would settle the Soudan and Mahdi forever ; for my part 
I think you agree with me. 

“‘T do not see the fun of being caught here to walk about the streets for years 
as a Dervish, with sandaled feet; not that (D. V.) I will ever be taken alive. It 
would be the climax of meanneés, after I had borrowed money from the people here, 
had called on them to sell their grain at a low price, etc., to go and abandon them 
without using every effort to relieve them, whether those efforts are diplomatically 
correct or not; and I feel sure, whatever you may feel diplomatically, I have your 
support—and that of every man professing himself a gentleman—in private. 
Nothing could be more meagre than your telegram, ‘Osman Digna’s followers 
have been dispersed.’ Surely something more than this was required by me.”’ 


In transmitting the above telegram to Earl Granville, Sir Evelyn 
Baring deplores the fact that of all the telegrams which he had sent 
since 10th of March, only one very short one of the 23d appears to 
have reached him. 

He also states: “General Gordon appears to think he is to be aban- 
doned, and is very indignant, as you will have observed from my dis- 
patch of the 16th.” One would think that if ever a man had full right 
to feel indignant, General Charles E. Gordon had that right. 


GENERAL C. P. STONE. 


(To be continued.) 








THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE CAMPAIGN AND BATTLE OF SHILOH. 


‘“‘ The battle of Shiloh, fought on Sunday and Monday, the 6th and 7th of April, 
1862, is perhaps less understood or, to state the case more accurately, more persistently 
misunderstood, than any other engagement between National and so-called Con- 
federate troops during the entire rebellion.’”,—GErNERAL U. S. Grant, Century 
Illustrated Magazine for February, 1885. 


FULLy agreeing with the distinguished soldier who commanded the 
army which remained in possession of the field of Shiloh, that the 
battle fought there has been “more persistently misunderstood” than 
any other action of the war of secession of 1861-1865, and being 
very certain that some of the most important features both of the cam- 
paign and battle have been recently mistold, I propose to relate the 
story of Shiloh once again,—as also how it came about that by the 1st 
of April, 1862, a Confederate army was assembled at Corinth, in the 
northeast corner of the State of Mississippi, of sufficient strength to 
lead its commander to undertake an offensive stroke against the Fed- 
eral forces, in position twenty-three miles distant eastwardly, at the 
point on the west bank of the Tennessee then as now known as Pitts- 
burg Landing. This I am led to undertake because my official posi- 
tion and duties, as adjutant-general of the Confederate forces engaged, 
naturally brought me into intimate relations with the means and 
influences by which the Confederate forces were concentrated at Cor- 
inth more than was any other officer whomsoever, except Generals 
Johnston and Beauregard. Moreover, no Confederate officer saw more 
of the terrain and of the troops engaged on that side than I did, nor 
witnessed more of the phases of the battle on both days than I was 
brought to, witness by virtue of my duties. 


I. 


Upon the crushing defeat inflicted by General George H. Thomas 
upon the Confederate forces under General Zollicoffer, about the 19th 
of January, 1862, at Mill Spring, in Eastern Kentucky, the members 
of the Confederate Provisional Congress from the Mississippi Valley 
States at Richmond, having become alarmed for the territorial integrity 
of that section of the Confederacy, sent Colonel Roger A. Pryor, of the 
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Military Committee of Congress, to Centreville, during the last week 
of that month, to urge General Beauregard to agree to be transferred 
from the army in Virginia to the command then exercised by Major- 
General Polk, with his headquarters at Columbus, Kentucky, within 
the Department of Kentucky and Tennessee, under the superior com- 
mand of General Albert Sidney Johnston. After much hesitation on 
his part and of dissuasion also on the part of friends at Richmond, 
General Beauregard was led to authorize Colonel Pryor to say that, 
under certain circumstances, the transfer would be acceptable to him, 
should it please the Confederate authorities to make it. Thus it hap- 
pened that General Beauregard left the Army of the Potomac on the 
2d of February, 1862, and reached the headquarters of General Albert 
Sidney Johnston, at Bowling Green, in Kentucky, about the 5th of that 
month. 

Bowling Green, some seventy miles by rail northward of Nashville, 
is about one hundred and ten miles, in aon line, south of east from 


Columbus, the other advanced position then occupied by the Confed- 
erates in force in that quarter. Asa glance at the map will show, 
these two positions were the salients of the defensive line occupied in 
the Mississippi Valley by the Confederates, facing any hostile approach 
from the northward, while Forts Donelson and Henry, about twelve 
miles apart,—the first on the Cumberland and the latter on the Ten- 


nessee River,—were respectively nearly equidistant by rail from these 
salients of that line. The force brought to disaster at Mill Spring, 
under Zollicoffer and Crittenden, on the 19th of January, 1862, as 
already mentioned, had occupied another avenue of approach to Ten- 
nessee from Kentucky, known as Cumberland Ford, to the south of 
east from Bowling Green. 

When General Beauregard reported to General Johnston at Bowling 
Green, the Confederate forces assembled in that immediate vicinity 
aggregated fourteen thousand, rank and file, of all arms, while a force 
of at most fifteen thousand had recently been concentrated at Forts 
Henry and Donelson and, in part, in the quarter of Clarksville, as a 
support to Fort Donelson, and making, together with the remains of the 
Crittenden-Zollicoffer command, an aggregate Confederate force in 
Kentucky and Middle Tennessee of thirty-two thousand, rank and file, 
of all arms. 

At the same time, Columbus was occupied by about twelve thousand 
five hundred, rank and file, added to which were the garrisons of the 
positions of Island 10, New Madrid, and Fort Pillow, making the 
aggregate force commanded by Major-General Polk about seventeen 
thousand men of all arms. That is to say, at the time the Federal 
expeditionary force, under General Grant, of about seventeen thousand 
men was projected, by way of the Tennessee River, against the re- 
entering angle of the Confederate defensive line, already described, the 
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effective Confederate force at or in the near quarter of the assailed 
positions, and within easy reach by rail, was as follows: 


At Forts Henry and Donelson and at Clarksville and Columbus . 14,500 
Bowling Green . . . : . . . . . - 14,000 
Columbus ; ; : ; ° > . - 12,500 


41,000 


Upon general military principles the Confederate line thus occupied 
was most faulty, for its right salient, Bowling Green, must fall by its 
own weight, without even a battle, if General Buell really had at his 
disposition the superior well-appointed army of fifty thousand men, re- 
ported by General Johnston as early as the 27th of November, 1861, 
swollen to seventy-five thousand within less than a month later,! 
whensoever that accomplished Union soldier should see fit to take the 
offensive by marching diregfly upon Nashville. And the other, or 
western salient, Columbus, was equally exposed to be easily taken in 
reverse from the Tennessee River, and to have its communications with 
its base cut off not only by the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, but by the 
Mississippi River, merely by the planting of a few siege guns at Hick- 
man, with the early inevitable consequence of the capitulation of the 
twelve thousand five hundred Confederates, thus cooped up at Colum- 
bus, by the twenty-five thousand men reported to be assembled at 
Cairo, with the object of an early offensive against Columbus. These 
defective strategic conditions of the Confederate position Beauregard 
felt constrained to point out very frankly to General Johnston, but at 
the same time expressed the opinion that the plan of attack which had 
just been developed—Grant’s movement up the Tennessee against the 
Confederate centre—had served to invest the Confederates with that 
potential military advantage in war of holding the interior lines, with 
the power to swiftly mass their scattered resources upon the seventeen 
thousand men with which the Union general had flung himself into 
the re-entering angle of the Confederate lines. Beauregard therefore 
proposed that the main Confederate force should be immediately 
concentrated upon Grant, and thus overwhelm him with decisive odds. 
Johnston objected that in such an operation Buell would follow him 
so cloself¥ that his forces would be exposed to the hazard of being 
caught and fatally crushed between the two’ Federal armies, or that 
Nashville would be left uncovered and exposed to easy capture by 
Buell, together with the large depots of commissary stores at Bowling 
Green and Clarksville. In apprehension of one or the other of these 
results, General Johnston declined to adventure the proposed move- 
ments by which at least thirty-four thousand men might have been 
thrown upon General Grant at Fort Donelson, while leaving seven or 

1 See letters of General Johnston to Confederate War Department, pages 382- 
886, and 387. Life of that officer by his son. 
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eight thousand men in occupation of Bowling Green and Columbus to 
make so effective a show of occupation as to conceal the actual situation 
at either point at least sufficiently long to crush Grant and be ready 
to meet Buell offensively. Such a concentration as affairs stood, had it 
been undertaken with energy, could have been easily executed with the 
ample means of railway transportation both from Columbus and Bow- 
ling Green at Johnston’s disposition, or even by marching in the ex- 
peditious manner of his retrograde from Bowling Green upon Nashville 
not many days later, when not only Fort Donelson was lost with more 
than ten thousand men, but Bowling Green was given up, and, as the 
natural consequence of the disaster at Donelson, Nashville fell also into 
Federal possession. 

Thus it having been decided by General Johnston to suffer the 
centre of his lines to stand or fall with the force I have stated as brought 
together for its defense, it was further decided, in effect, that should 
Donelson succumb and Nashville have to be abandoned, the Confederate 
forces in Middle Tennessee surviving these disasters should retire upon 
Stevenson, in Northeastern Alabama? At the same time, the Confed- 
erate forces at Columbus being left exposed by the fall of Donelson 
and Henry, to be easily taken in reverse and overpowered,’ that position 
was to be evacuated or only held by a comparatively small garrison, 
and the Confederate forces in Western Kentucky and West Tennessee 
were to be concentrated at some central position, to cover the two main 
railroads to Memphis from the eastward and northward. With this 
understanding of General Johnston’s views, General Beauregard re- 
paired to Jackson, in West Tennessee, arriving there February 17, 
1862. 

Meanwhile I had gone to Columbus, accompanied by Captain D. B. 
Harris, chief engineer on the staff of General Beauregard, one of the 
very ablest military engineers and soldiers of either side employed 
in the war. I had thus gone in advance to Columbus directly from 
Richmond to inspect the forces there. I found the works somewhat 
defectively located, and of altogether too great development or extent 
for an effective sustained defense from the land side by the force there 
assembled. I also found the troops to be imperfectly organized, and was 
unable to procure a full and clear statement of the number and character 
of the forces and resources available for the defense expected of that 
command. Called by telegraph from the general to Jackson, I at once 
made known my views of the situation at Columbus, and characterized 
that position as certain to prove a “dead-fall” to any force left there, and 
gave my opinion that it could not be too soon wholly evacuated. As 


2 See Memorandum printed page 487, Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
by William Preston Johnston. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1878. 
8 The position was even thus exposed, as I have already said, before the fall of 


Fort Henry. 
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in these opinions I was fully sustained by Captain Harris, General 
Beauregard reported the situation to the Richmond authorities as so 
precarious that he desired to give up so salient and ill-prepared a de- 
fensive position as Columbus and attempt to defend the Mississippi from 
less easily assailed positions to the southward, which he indicated.‘ He 
also called General Polk to Jackson, to discuss the remedial measures 
which military conditions involved. That officer at first manifested the 
utmost confidence in his ability to successfully defend the position, but 


In Mr. William Preston Johnston’s remarkable paper in the Century for 
February, 1885, entitled ‘‘ Albert Sidney Johnston and the Shiloh Campaign,” 
occurs this characteristic paragraph : “‘ He (Johnston) sent him (Beauregard) with 
instructions to concentrate all available forces near Corinth, a movement previously 
begun. His own plan (Johnston’s) was to defend Columbus to the last extremity 
with a reduced garrison, and withdraw Polk and his army for active movements, 
Beauregard made the mistake, however, of evacuating Columbus, and making his 
defense of the Mississippi River at Island Number 10, which proved untenable and 
soon surrendered”’ (page 618). This I term characteristic, because it is made in 
disregard of the following passage in his own statements in the Life of General 
Johnston (page 486): ‘General Beauregard remained in Bowling Green until 
the 12th. His conference with General Johnston did not take place until February 
7, when they both knew of the fall of Fort Henry, and made their plans with 
reference to that fact.’’ Those plans, reduced to writing so far as Beauregard was 
affected, I append also from the work before cited (page 487): ‘* But as the posses- 
sion of the former river (Tennessee) by the enemy renders the lines of communi- 
cation of the army at Columbus liable to be cut off at any time from the Tennessee 
River as a base, by an overwhelming force of the enemy rapidly concentrated from 
various points on the Ohio, it becomes necessary, to prevent such a calamity, that 
the main body of that army should fall back to Humboldt, and thence, if necessary, 
to Grand Junction, so as to protect Memphis from either point and still have a 
line of retreat to the latter place, or to Grenada, Mississippi, and if necessary, to 
Jackson, Mississippi.’ 

As will be noticed, among all the places then thought of for possible concen- 
tration upon Beauregard’s forces, Corinth is not named, and the nearest to it is 
Grand Junction, forty miles due west from it; the next position is Grenada, more 
than one hundred miles to the southwest from Corinth, and finally Jackson, more 


- than two hundred miles southwesterly from Grand Janction. In other words, 


the line of retrogression selected was not by the Mobile and Ohio Railroad through 
Corinth, but by the one branching from it at Jackson, Tennessee, to New Orleans 
via Grand Junction, Grenada, and Jackson, Mississippi. As for the idea that a 
movement looking to a junction upon Corinth had “ previously begun’’ it is a sheer 
figment. Moreover, General Johnston himself had seen and pointed out on the 
10th of December, 1861, in a letter to General Polk, as we learn vaguely from the 
pages of William Preston Johnston, that Columbus might be easily turned and its 
communications with its base cut off by means of a force sent up the Tennessee. 
As for the idea that the position could be held for any length of time by a materi- 
ally smaller force than Polk’s army, and then used to effectually bar the river to 
the southward passage of the Federal fleet, really, no experienced soldier acquainted 
with military possibilities and aware of the extent of the-Confederate works, their 
real character, and the nature of the ground would entertain so chimerical a fancy. 
It so happens, also, that Island Number 10, Fort Pillow, had been selected by Polk 
before the advent of Beauregard as the places of great strength to retire to when 
forced out of Columbus. See pages 324-26, ‘‘ Life of Albert Sidney Johnston,”’ 


by W. P. Johnston. 
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in the end was led to concur in the expedience of not risking the con- 
tingencies of such an operation. The Confederate War Department 
promptly telegraphed its assent to the proposed evacuation, and the 
proper orders were accordingly issued to that end, as well as for provid- 
ing for the energetic fortification of Island 10, Fort Pillow, and Madrid 
Bend, positions which proved to be far from being as well fortified as 
they were represented to be at the time of our arrival in the district. 
By sheer good fortune the evacuation of Columbus and*movement of 
the heavy guns to Island 10 and to the batteries on the east shore of 
the river in that quarter and to Fort Pillow were safely effected without 
the knowledge of the United States naval forces at Cairo. 

As early as the 18th of February, or when as yet at Nashville, 
General Johnston telegraphed to Beauregard at Jackson, “ You must 
now act as seems best to you; the separation of our armies is for the 
present complete.” That same night his retreating army, by his orders, 
encamped midway between Nashville and Murfreesboro’, on the direct 
road to Stevenson. But at Murfreesboro’ his column was halted to await 
and cover the removal from Nashville in the direction of Chattanooga 
of as much as possible of the rich accumulation of subsistence stores, 
and to collect fugitives from Donelson, and certain detached bodies of 
Confederate troops. Nashville was not finally evacuated by the Con- 
federate rear-guard until the night of the 23d, nor occupied by the 
Federal army until the 26th or 27th of February, 1862, by which time 
Johnston’s forces at Murfreesboro’ numbered seventeen thousand men. 

Meanwhile, heeding and yielding to the repeated strong solicitations 
of Beauregard, presented in various forms and methods, that instead 
of falling back to Stevenson as the best point from which to observe 
and counter-strike subsequent Federal operations in Middle Tennessee, 
while leaving Beauregard to defend Memphis and West Tennessee, 
General Johnston was now brought to recognize that the true military 
movement for him was “to co-operate or unite with Beauregard for 
the defense of Memphis and the Mississippi,” as he expressed his pur- 
pose on the 27th of February in a letter to the Confederate Secretary 
of War.® However, while the movement for this junction of the 


5 See Life of General A. S. Johnston, by his son, page 504. And as the author 
of that biography avails*himself of all possible occasions to strenuously insist, in the 
face of all documentary and other proof, that General Johnston, as far back as the 
abandonment of Bowling Green, had fixed precisely upon Corinth as the point at 
which he intended to concentrate all his forces for a vigorous offensive, I may 
properly take the occasion to give all readers an opportunity to judge intelligently 
of the facts of this historical question. First, in the letter to Secretary Benjamin, 
“Corinth” is not mentioned as the point at which he intended to unite with Beau- 
regard, and for the good reason that at the time Corinth had not been mentioned 
by Beauregard, because, as yet, the Federals had not developed any purpose to 
make Pittsburg Landing their base of offensive operations, which would naturally 
have made Corinth the Confederate base. Johnston’s purpose, as announced in 
that letter, was a purely defensive one. Had he intended at Nashville to proceed 
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Confederate forces—a “ hazardous experiment’ as General Johnston 
characterized it—was initiated on the 28th of February, so much 
time was consumed in its execution that it was only practicable, be- 
cause of the tardiness and lack of energetic seizure of the plain oppor- 
tunity in the hands of the Federal commander as early at least as the 
20th of March, to cut the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, or 
Johnston’s communications with Beauregard, with a force of thirty 
odd thousand men. That opportunity having been neglected by his 


to Corinth via Decatur, he certainly would not have marched southeasterly thirty 
odd miles to Murfreesboro’, but would have gone due south directly towards De- 
catur, halting at Franklin to await the final evacuation of Nashville, as an intelligent 
examination of any map of the country must show. The chief witness cited by 
Mr. Johnston in support of his theory is his maternal uncle, General William Pres- 
ton, to the effect that ‘‘ General Johnston withdrew from Nashville to Murfreesboro’ 
determined to effect a junction with Beauregard near Corinth. His two chief staff- 
officers, Colonels Mackall and Gilmer, deemed it impossible. Johnston persevered.” 
Surely such a reference to Mackall, General Johnston’s adjutant-general, and to 
Gilmer, his chief engineer, must naturally suggest that their testimony upon this 
point would be of that conclusive character that it could not be safely omitted if 
obtainable. Now it so happens, as is shown on page 507 of Mr. Preston Johnston’s 
work, that Gilmer when questioned by him upon this crucial subject answered, ‘I 
think it was at Murfreesboro’ that I first knew of the decision to make if practicable 
a junction with Beauregard.’’ It happens also that General Mackall’s evidence, 
though not elicited by Mr. Johnston, is not wanting,—evidence which I have seen 
in his handwriting in a letter to General Beauregard, under date of September 25, 
1878, as follows: ‘‘ My impression was then (at Murfreesboro’) that the idea of 
uniting the Bowling Green forces with those of Columbus for future operations was 
yours, and by you impressed upon General Johnston, but I can give no proof that 
this was so.’’ (Page 506, ‘‘ Military Operations of General Beauregard,’’ by Alfred 
Roman.) 

Finally, to brush away this unfounded pretence that the presence of the Bowling 
Green forces at Corinth was the fruit of a long prearranged plan formed in the 
mind of General Johnston and looking to vigorously offensive operations, I have 
but to adduce the following telegraphic dispatch, carefully suppressed by Mr. Preston 
Johnston in all his writings, dated only nine days before General Johnston reached 


Corinth: 
“Decatur, March 15. 
“To GENERAL G. T. BEAUREGARD,—Have you had the right bank of the 
Hatchee examined near Bolivar? I recommend it to your attention. It has, be- 


sides other advantages, that of being farther from enemy’s base. 
“A. S. JoHNSTON.”’ 


In other words, instead of looking to a concentration at Corinth, or as near as 
practicable to the enemy then assembled at about Pittsburg Landing, and with a 
view to the prompt offensive against Grant, Johnston favored a concentration at a 
point some fifty miles northwest of Corinth, towards the Mississippi River, and 
materially north of the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, a point, as he urged, 
possessed of the advantage of being farther away from the enemy than Corinth ; in 
other words, a defensive plan of operation upon the line of the Mississippi Central 
Railroad to cover Memphis. This, it is to be noted further, was simply returning 
to his old idea (vide his Bowling Green plan of the 7th of February) that the Con- 
federate forces, left to operate west of the Tennessee, should be employed to cover 
Memphis, and retreat upon that point, or possibly even to Jackson, Mississippi. 

6 Letter of General A. S. Johnston, dated Decatur, March 18, 1862. 
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adversary, General Johnston achieved the junction at Corinth by the 
25th of March. Meanwhile, the two Confederate generals had met 
and Johnston expressed to Beauregard his purpose to place him in 
direct command of the army thus assembled, reserving to himself the 
departmental command with his headquarters at or about Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, for the reason as he stated that recent events had 
deprived him of the confidence of the country and he feared of the 
army to such extent as to impair its moral strength if he remained in 
command of it. Profoundly touched by Johnston’s manner and spirit 
of self-renunciation, Beauregard declined to accept such a sacrifice, but 
unfolding his views of the highly favorable possibilities of a successful 
offensive campaign against General Grant, now that their forces were 
united, the high consideration of the Southern people might be speedily 
recovered, to which end Beauregard pledged all possible efforts on his 
own part to prepare that army for such a consummation. Under these 
circumstances, on the 29th of March, 1862, General Johnston assumed 
command of the “forces” in an order which I drew up from notes 
taken from General Beauregard before the order was submitted to 
General Johnston. In this order all the details of organization were 
prescribed, including the designation of General Beauregard as “second 
in command.” In another order of the same date I was named 
adjutant-general of that army. As prescribed in that order, the 
Confederate forces were got ready for the field with the utmost energy, 
day and night during the next five days, under the immediate direction 
in all things of General Beauregard. Upon this point I may quote the 
words of Colonel David Urquhart, the aide-de-camp nearest the person 
of General Bragg himself, in a letter to me dated August 25, 1880: 
“Tn fact, all which concerned the army from the time of its collection 
at Corinth, was arranged at and proceeded from General Beauregard’s 
headquarters. Further, that, essentially, he exercised the command of 
the army.” 

As to who on the Confederate side planned the operations which 


7 The forces were designated as the Army of the Mississippi. It was arranged 
into three corps, with a reserve force of two brigades. These corps were subdivided 
into divisions of not less than two brigades each, with a regiment of cavalry; the 
brigades as far as practicable of two thousand five hundred infantry, with a light 
battery of six pieces. General Bragg in this order was announced chief of staff. This 
was my own suggestion, to enable that officer in certain contingencies to give orders 
personally, in the name of General Johnston, to an officer senior to him, a power 
thought desirable by General Johnston, as well as by Beauregard. Bragg’s duties 
as corps commander absorbed all his attention, and he did not in any sense perform 
the duties of a chief of staff unto that army. The only documentary trace of his 
connection with the duties during the ten days so announced is to be found ina 
note addressed to him as ‘‘chief Of staff’? by General Hardee, April 4, when the 
army was in motion to attack General Grant, and while Generals Johnston and 
Beauregard were to the rear as yet,—that is to say, when the very contingency 
was existing for which Bragg had been named chief of staff. 
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led to the battle of Shiloh, nothing but special pleading and evasion 
of official evidence can support the pretense that the history of their 
genesis is not briefly as follows: 

On the night of the 2d of April, 1862, after ten o’clock, a telegram 
reached me, signed by General Cheatham commanding a division of 
Polk’s corps, stationed at Bethel on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, 
twenty-three miles north of Corinth, addressed to General Polk, which 
gave notice that a Federal force under General Lew Wallace was 
menacing his position. This dispatch Polk had sent to Beauregard, 
who, in turn, sent it to me, indorsed in effect: “ Now is the time to 
advance upon Pittsburg Landing.” Following that indorsement, ad- 
dressed to General Johnston, was another to me, in substance, “ Col- 
onel Jordan had better carry this dispatch to General Johnston and 
explain the military situation.” This paper with its indorsements I 
read at once to Colonel Jacob Thompson, aide-de-camp, and he will 
readily recall the pleasure it gave us—and how I manifested mine— 
that Beauregard had thus declared decisively for an immediate offensive. 
Then going to the quarters of General Johnston, a quarter of a mile 
away on the line of the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, I handed 
him the open telegram, and, after he had read it and the indorsements 
(without one word of comment), he and I went directly across the rail- 
road to the quarters of General Bragg, who, as we found, was already 
in bed. Admitted, however, to his bedside, the dispatch in question 
was given to and read by Bragg, who immediately said, “I agree with 
General Beauregard.” 

General Johnston advanced some objections, including the appre- 
hension that our forces were too freshly assembled and poorly equipped 
for an offensive undertaking such as the proposed onset upon the 
Federal army in a position of General Grant’s own selection ; further, 
that he did not see whence we could assemble soon enough the neces- 
sary reserve. ‘To these objections I was able to make such answer, 
chiefly regarding the reserve, that he consented to the operation pro- 
posed by Beauregard ; thereupon, turning to a table in Bragg’s cham- 
ber, I wrote a brief “circular order” to the three corps commanders 
(based on our experience in Virginia), substantially in these terms: 
“That’each corps should be assembled under arms by 12 meridian on 
the 3d of April, each infantry soldier to be provided with forty rounds 
of ammunition in his cartridge-box, with sixty rounds to be carried in 
wagons, and with three days’ cooked rations in haversack, with three 
days’ more in wagons; each gun to be provided with forty rounds in 
the artillery caisson, with sixty more as a reserve.” I also specified the 
maximum limit of baggage transportation, with certain other details. 
After I had read aloud the draft of this circular to General Johnston, 
the necessary copies were immediately made by aides-de-camp of 
Bragg. These copies, each one signed by me, were in the hands of 
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Generals Hardee and Polk respectively by 1.40 a.M., as specified in 
their receipts therefor brought to my office. On my way back to my 
quarters, arousing Colonel Chisolm, aide-de-camp to Beauregard, I asked 
him to apprise the general by 5 a.m. that the movement was ordered. 

It was hardly sunrise when, called to General Beauregard’s quar- 
ters, he gave me the notes of the order of march and battle in the 
handwriting of Colonel Chisolm, who had copied them from the gen- 
eral’s own notes written during the night while in bed upon the backs 
of telegrams and envelopes, as the latter has told me. Asking Beaure- 
gard for a topographical sketch of the ground to be traversed, which 
was on his table, I returned with that and his notes to my office, 
to frame the orders including the proper details as to administration, a 
duty always left to me, and for the completeness of which I was always 
held responsible. Meanwhile, on my way to my breakfast, I met 
General Johnston on horseback, going to see Beauregard, with whom 
I found him, on my return, carefully discussing the details of the 
movement of the different corps by the several roads leading from 
Corinth in the direction of the enemy, which resulted in Johnston’s 
final unqualified acceptance of the plan, including the tactical manner 
of entering into the battle, sketched by Beauregard in the notes already 
in my possession. Polk, Bragg, and Hardee now being present, I 
stated that as it would take some time to frame the full text of the 
order and to have the necessary copies made, it were best, as a precau- 
tion against any delay in beginning the movement at mid-day, that the 
first day’s movement should be explained orally by Beauregard to the 
corps commanders, which was done before I left the room. 

During the forenoon I completed Special Orders No. 8, precisely 
as they were published under date of April 3, 1862, and, later on, the 
“ Memorandum for Corps Commanders,” without having received one 
word touching their tenor from any one except Beauregard. Nor did 
General Johnston see the orders until the next morning, when I handed 
him the copies specially prepared for him, which are printed pages 
555-57 of his Life by his son. This I did in front of my office, as he 


8 The ‘‘ Memorandum for Corps Commanders” was written and signed by me, 
as will be seen. It remains to be said, the tenor of it was given to me by and 
emanated from General Beauregard late in the afternoon, as supplementary to the 
longer order. It was as follows: 


4¢ HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 
‘¢ CoRINTH, April 3, 1862. i 


“‘ Memorandum for the Commanders of the Corps and of the Reserve. 
“‘T.—As soon as the reserve shall have taken position at Monterey, a strong 
working-party will be sent to repair the bridges, causeway, and road across Lick 
Creek, on the direct road from Monterey to Pittsburg, so that it may be usedin any 
forward movement of the reserve. 
‘‘II.—In the approaching battle every effort should be made to turn the left 
flank of the enemy, so as to cut off his line of retreat to the Tennessee River, and 
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called there with his personal staff, all mounted, en route for Monterey. 
Such is the true history of this perversely presented matter, and all other 
accounts essentially at variance with it are without the least historical 
foundation. , 

By midday on the 3d of April, the several Confederate corps 
densely filled the streets of Corinth, as also the railway tracks and all 
other approaches to the place, with a martial array of serried infantry, 
evidently eager for the campaign, with field batteries, cavalry, and 
baggage-trains all in marching order. But from some misunderstand- 
ing on the part of General Polk, his corps blocked the way for the 
egress of Hardee’s troops, a fact not reported, however, to General 
Beauregard, as it should have been, earlier than 3 P.M. This untoward 
delay of the beginning of the movements from 12 M. to after 3 P.M., 
when all had been ready for the march even before the first hour, really 
delayed the Confederates twenty-four hours in reaching the field,—or 
not until Saturday, 3 P.M., instead of Friday, as had been expected. 
General Johnston himself left Corinth with his personal staff on the 
morning of the 4th of April, but finding that the mass of his forces 
would not be pushed materially beyond Monterey that night, he halted 
there, where General Bragg also had established his headquarters. To 
the same point, only eleven miles distant from Corinth, General Beaure- 
gard also repaired, reaching it a little before sunset. Just as we dis- 
mounted at the house occupied by Generals Johnston and Bragg, a 
bare-headed young Federal officer, Major Crockett of the Seventy- 
ninth Ohio, was brought in from the front, where he had been captured 
in the course of a heavy reconnoissance that had been pushed with 
singular indiscretion from Bragg’s corps almost into the enemy’s lines. 
From an examination which I made of this officer, assisted by Major 
Gilmer, I was satisfied, and so reported to Generals Johnston and Beaure- 































throw him back on Owl Creek, where he will be obliged to surrender. Every pre- 
caution must also be taken on our part to prevent unnecessary exposure of our men 
to the enemy’s gunboats.” 

This, I may add, is the order of battle upon which so much stress is laid by 
Mr. Preston Johnston, in his recent article upon the battle of Shiloh in the Cen- 
tury magazine, as being his father’s order, rather than the more elaborate one issued 
the same day, towards which he assumes a critical posture not warranted by his ac- 
quaintance with the art and business of war. Every idea of that “‘ Memorandum,’ 
however, belongs to Beauregard, and the words to the present writer. 

In view of the criticisms of the detailed order of the same date as above, I am 
| quite willing that professional soldiers should decide whether it is not an excep- 
i tionally clear and explicit order; one easily executed and likely to avoid confusion 
Hi in moving an army of forty thousand men of all arms through a heavily wooded 
HE: country, with few and narrow roads. Soldiers will understand the necessity for 
i the tactical details that provided for the quick deployment of each corps upon 
reaching the ground of combat, in its proper position, as also the tactical order in 
which each corps moved into action by which deployment was made specially easy 
as it might be called for by the exigencies of the battle. Only the first line 


(Hardee) went into action deploye. 
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gard, that as yet our approach was wholly unexpected, and that no 
intrenchments whatsoever had been thrown up for the protection of the 
Federal encampments. On Saturday, such was the clumsy handling 
of the troops that Hardee’s corps was not in its prescribed position, 
deployed in line of battle, much before 3 P.m.,—an hour altogether 
too late for an attack that day. The unnecessary time taken in marching 
little more than twenty miles, and the untoward re-encounter had the 
day before with the Federal troops, coupled with the report now made 
by General Polk that his men had practically exhausted their five days’ 
rations in three, led General Beauregard to the conclusion that the 
campaign had miscarried, for its success had depended mainly upon the 
element of a complete.surprise, which we could no longer rationally an- 
ticipate, nor expect to find the Federal army otherwise than so strongly 
intrenched that it would be. folly to attempt to attack it with so 
undisciplined an army as our own had been seen to be. General 
Johnston admitted the weight of what Beauregard said, but added 
that he still hoped we should not find the enemy intrenched or expect- 
ing an attack : therefore as he had taken the field for a battle, he should 
adventure the hazard. Thereupon the corps commanders repaired to 
their respective positions with the understanding that the attack should 
be made as early as possible the next morning, precisely in the tactical 
order and manner directed and explained to them before leaving Corinth. 
The front lines of the two armies were now less than two miles apart, 
and from the spot at which General Johnston bivouacked I heard that 
night the drums of the Federal troops as tattoo was beaten from their 
right to left, very distinctly. 

Soon after 3 o’clock a.M., Sunday morning, the Confederates were 
astir, and, breakfasting hastily, their lines were formed as had been 
prescribed, except that fortunately, as we shall see, for Sherman’s 
division, Hardee did not so extend the left of his corps, which formed 
the first line engaged, as to reach Owl Creek, as he had been directed 
to do. His corps, reinforced to nine thousand and twenty-four rank 
and file by Gladden’s fine brigade of Withers’s division of Braggs’ corps, 
and embracing eight thousand five hundred bayonets, was deployed in 
line of battle. 

Rearward some five or six hundred yards, Bragg’s corps, less Glad- 
den’s brigade, was disposed as far as practicable in a line of regiments 
in double column at half-distance, carrying into action about ten thou- 
sand bayonets, or ten thousand seven hundred and thirty-one rank and 
file, including the artillery. 

Polk’s corps of nine thousand one hundred and thirty-five men 
with eight thousand five hundred bayonets constituted the third line, 
eight hundred yards to the rear of Bragg, and it was formed in a 
column of brigades, each one deployed in line. 

Thus, including the reserve, under Breckenridge, of three brigades, 
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numbering six thousand four hundred and thirty-nine men, the Con- 
federate army, which about five o’clock that April morning was sent 
into action, aggregated thirty-three thousand infantry (or thirty-five 
thousand three hundred and twenty-nine artillery and infantry), with 
four thousand three hundred cavalry, more than half of which had no 
offensive power whatsoever for lack of proper arms, their only value 
being to watch upon the flanks for any hostile approach or menace. 

Here a sketch of the precise ground occupied by the army about to 
be so rudely and unexpectedly roused from their comfortable encamp- 
ments will serve to make more readily intelligible the occurrences and 
vicissitudes of the ensuing battle. Two streams, Lick and Ow! Creeks, 
taking their start very near each other, somewhat westward of Monte- 
rey, in a ridge parting the waters that fall directly into the Mississippi 
from those that empty into the Tennessee, flowing sinuously with a 
general direction, the latter to the northeast and the former south of 
east, after its junction with Snake Creek, finally debouch into the Ten- 
nessee about four miles asunder. These water-courses embrace an area 
of undulating table-land some five miles in depth from the river, from 
three to five miles broad, and about one hundred feet above the low-water 
level of the river. Intersected by a labyrinth of ravines, the drainage 
generally is into Owl and Snake Creeks, as the ground rises somewhat 
ridge-like near Lick Creek. Near to the river these ravines, deep and 
steep, have their water-shed either into Snake Creek or the Tennessee 
itself. At the time, recent heavy rains had filled them with springs or 
rills, making the soil boggy and difficult for the movement of artillery 
in many places. A primeval forest, cumbered with undergrowth, cov- 
ered the whole region, except a few small farms of from fifty to seventy 
acres here and there. A warehouse and one or two dwellings by the 
river-side constituted Pittsburg Landing. It was near the mouth of 
Snake Creek, and about three miles below that of Lick Creek. The 
two roads leading from Corinth, while crossing Lick Creek a mile 
apart, unite two miles from the Landing. Other roads traverse this 
area,—one passing Owl Creek by a bridge from the direction of Purdy 
also afforded one way of communication between Crump’s and Pitts- 
burg Landing, the other, or shorter way between the two points, being 
by a Toad and bridge across Snake Creek. 

The Union army of five divisions, which occupied the ground which 
I have described, was, in effective force, thus constituted : 


Regiments. Men. 


Sherman’s division. . é . : . ie 8,830 16 
Prentiss’s me ° « . . : 5,463 12 
McClernand’s** ‘ . ° ° » 2 7,028 12 
Hurlbut’s ef ong ‘ ‘ ‘ . » 12 7,302 10 
Wallace’s (W.H.L.) division . . . 12 8,708 24 





Total Union force at Pittsburg Landing. 656 87,381 
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Three of Sherman’s brigades, supported by eighteen guns and eight 
companies of cavalry, were in position covering the Purdy road, the 
right resting near the bridge across Owl Creek. Prentiss’s division 
was encamped to the left of Sherman, and on his left and the extreme 
Federal left was posted Stuart’s brigade of Sherman’s division at the 
crossing of the road from Pittsburg to Hamburg, and about one mile, 
by that road, from the Landing. This was the Federal front line. To 
the rearward of Sherman, within close supporting distance, McClern- 
and’s division was encamped at the confluence of the Purdy and Ridge 
roads, and ten of the twelve regiments of that division were entitled 
to have “ Fort Donelson” inscribed on their flags. Hurlbut’s and Wal- 
lace’s (W. H. L.) divisions formed a second line nearly parallel with 
the course of the river, and stretching nearly perpendicular to the 
Corinth road, in the direction of and with its left reaching almost to 
Stuart’s position. As is apparent, the several parts of the Federal 
army were well disposed for the quick support of the front line in the 
event of an attack. At the same time neither flank could be turned, as 
each rested upon a stream unfordable at that season. 

That the attack, when it burst upon the Union army, just after 
sunrise on Sunday morning, was wholly unexpected, both by General 
Grant and General Sherman, really does not admit of candid doubt. 
In a note of the latter to the former, late in the afternoon of the 5th 
of April, it is reported, the “enemy is saucy, but got the worst of it 
yesterday.” . . . “ Ido not apprehend anything like an attack upon our 
position.” Later the same afternoon, General Grant wrote to his su- 
perior commander, General Halleck, at-St. Louis, “Our outposts have 
been attacked in considerable force. I immediately went up,’ but found 
all quiet.” . . . “I have scarcely the faintest idea of an attack (general 
one) being made upon us.” That they regarded the hostile force in their 
immediate front no larger than “two regiments of infantry and one 
battery of artillery six miles out,” is made apparent by another note 
from General Sherman, to be found in the appendix to Badeau’s sketch 
of the battle. Moreover, Grant had been absent all the afternoon of 
the 5th of April at Savannah, where at three o’clock he visited the 
encampment of Colonel Ammen, one of our old West Point professors, 
to whom he said that steamers would be sent for his transportation to 
Pittsburg Landing on “ Monday or Tuesday, or some time early in the 
week ;” as also that there would be “ no fight at Pittsburg Landing,” but 
at “Corinth, where the rebels are fortified.” Sleeping at Savannah, 
the sound of many cannon at Shiloh gave the first tiding to the Federal 
commander-in-chief of a hostile juncture in that direction; but even 
that he can scarcely have regarded as the announcement of a serious 

9 From his headquarters at Savannah to Pittsburg Landing. 

1 Diary of Colonel Jacob Ammen, Nelson’s divisions, p. 381, Reb. Rec., vol. 
x. chap. xxii. 
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offensive movement against his position, for Nelson’s whole division of 
Buell’s army lay at Savannah, and as he was leaving by steamer for 
Pittsburg, General Grant merely ordered that division to march thither 
by the nearest road instead of sending it forward by the abundant 
steam transportation available. However, as he steamed towards the 
scene, the western bank of the river was soon found alive with his men 
fleeing from the danger which early that morning had routed them from 
their comfortable tents." Halting half-way, at Crump’s Landing, as we 
are told, to communicate with and order Lew Wallace into action,” 
he reached Pittsburg Landing, hardly before nine o’clock, to find his 
whole front line surprised and dislodged, and the ravines and river- 
bank adjacent packed with thousands of crouching fugitives. These 
were not to be rallied or reorganized, or incited to return to the field 
and, by co-operation with those who there still battled manfully, make 
an effort to recover the fortunes of the day. 

But it seems to me that, wholly aside from any documentary proof, 
it is impossible to believe that either General Grant or his trusted lieu- 
tenant, Sherman, had the faintest expectation of the attack impending 
from a hostile army, forty thousand strong, bivouacked within a mile 
and a half of Sherman’s headquarters, when they wrote so confidently 
of the improbability of any serious attack. The complete absence of 
those ordinary precautions that hedge an army in the field must forbid 
the future historian from regarding the first day’s battle of Shiloh as 
other than the completest surprise ever inflicted on an army. Really, 
there were no infantry pickets or cavalry videttes exterior to the line 
of brigade sentinels, who, taken utterly unaware, were driven in from 
their posts, with barely time to discharge their pieces, and the Confed- 
erate masses pressed on close at their heels into many of the half-roused 
encampnents, while to some regiments the first intimation of a hostile 
presence was a salute of grape in their very camp.” Officers and men 
were still numerously asleep in their blankets, many others dressing, 
many were cooking, the rest eating their breakfast, and the arms of all 
lay scattered around in the orderless fashion of holiday soldiers. Num- 
bers, therefore, were killed or wounded in their beds or tents, and very 
many were not given time to clutch up either arms or accoutrements 
before their encampments were in possession of the enemy. In con- 
sequence, however, of the failure of Hardee to form his line with 
his left extended to Owl Creek, when the collision came it was only 
with the left brigade (Hildebrand’s) of Sherman’s division; but Pren- 
tiss was struck with overwhelming force from flank to flank. Hilde- 

11 « Agate’? (Whitelaw Read),—Cincinnati Gazette, Reb. Rec., p. 387, vol. iv. 

12 General Grant’s Century article. 

13 Tt is due to General Prentiss, however, to state that he alone seems to have 
taken any precautions against surprise by a substantial outpost a mile and a half in 
advance of his division, which became engaged with and was driven in by Hardee’s 
skirmish line. 
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brand’s brigade, swept from its encampments, scattered, and was 
heard of no more as a belligerent organization on that field either day. 
Prentiss’s division rallying, however, was formed in good time on a 
neighboring ridge, but unable to stand the torrent that streamed after it, 
was pressed farther back. Meanwhile, Sherman’s rightward brigades, 
which Hardee had left untouched, had been formed, and right stoutly 
did he avail himself of the advantages of the ground and strive to make 
head against Ruggles’s division of Bragg’s corps, that had now come 
strenuously into action. Sherman’s position was one of natural strength, 
with a small water-course in front. It afforded a converging fire upon 
his assailants, and McClernand, apprised of Sherman’s situation, was 
advancing to support him. But such was the pressure, meantime, upon 
Sherman that, with the loss of five or six guns, he was forced back just 
as McClernand came up. Both were now forced rearward to the line 
of the cross-road from Hamburg to Purdy. There gaining a foothold, 
and with several batteries favorably posted, they made a stand on a 
thickly-wooded ridge with a ravine in front. But such again was the 
fury with which Ruggles, in co-operation with some of Polk’s brigades, 
assailed the position that the Federal line again yielded, and now 
receded to the position of McClernand’s encampment, with the loss of 
several pieces of artillery. 

Meantime Hurlbut, informed by the uproar in front, as well as by 
calls for aid, of what had happened there, threw Veach’s brigade of 
his division forward at 7.30 to support Sherman, while he in person 
with his two other brigades moved swiftly to the succor of Prentiss, 
and with him went eight companies of cavalry and three batteries. 
Prentiss’s division was met, however, broken in fragments, which 
filtered through his lines as he formed along the edge of a field on 
favorable ground, sheltered by timber and thick undergrowth, near 
the Hamburg road, south of the position last taken by Sherman and 
McClernand. Here Hurlbut in turn was quickly assailed, but for 
several hours the Union troops maintained their position with great 
obstinacy, even after the early loss of Myers’s Ohio battery, which, 
under the fire of the Confederate artillery, was abandoned, horses as 
well as pieces and caissons, by their officers and men, who, as General 
Hurlbut reports, he did not see again until after the second day’s 
battle, though the horses were soon recovered and the guns spiked. 
In this quarter of the field the Confederates moved to the attack, it 
seems, “in columns doubled on the centre,” instead of being oppor- 
tunely deployed by their immediate commanders, and, as a consequence, 
suffered severely. Meanwhile, Prentiss rallying a part of his troops on 
Hurlbut’s right, and these two Union divisions gave back before the 
heavy onslaught upon their position but a short distance at a time, 
using effectively two 20-pounder.guns, under the command of Surgeon 
14 See Report of General Hurlbut, Reb. Rec., S. 1, vol. ix. 
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Cornyn, as well as several light batteries, to stay the progress of their 
assailants. Meanwhile, however, the whole front line of Federal en- 
campments was in the hands of the Confederates, filled with equipage 
and baggage the most abundant and luxurious that ever encumbered 
any except an Oriental army.” 

While Hurlbut and Prentiss were so obstinately fighting their ad- 
versaries, Polk’s corps was mainly engaged with Sherman, who ably 
endeavored to redeem the losses of the morning. Several of his posi- 
tions in the stages of his retrogression towards the river were quite 
strong, fronted, as they were, by tangled ravines and affording thick 
cover, from which his troops poured a desolating fire that more than 
once checked the ardent press of their adversaries. But gathering 
volume and renewing the onset, the Confederates still, though slowly, 
drove their enemy nearer the river with each hour, in that quarter of 
the field as elsewhere. 

W. H. L. Wallace’s division did not become involved in the battle 
before nine o’clock, apparently. It had been commanded and trained 
by so thorough a soldier as C. F. Smith, and had figured in the cap- 
ture of Donelson. Wallace, a gallant soldier who had also fought at 
Donelson, handled his troops with decided stamina. Stuart’s brigade 
of Sherman’s division, on the extreme Federal left of the front line, 
having been attacked, made an obstinate stand, but was overpowered 
and driven from its ground rearward towards the river, and now the 
whole Federal line of battle had been pushed back to within a mile 
of the Landing, or to the ground of their last encampments. There 
were massed what remained of their artillery, and the fragments of 
Sherman’s, Prentiss’s, McClernand’s, Hurlbut’s, and Wallace’s divisions 
greatly intermixed with each other. 

In the mean time, from the nature of the field,—the net-work of 
ravines, the interlaced thickets, and wide scope of forest,—the Confed- 
erate organization had become greatly disordered. Not only divisions 
and brigades had been dislocated, but regiments also ; and the troops of 
all three corps, in fact, were intermingled. For the most part, confident 
of the issue and bent on pressing towards the enemy, there was, never- 
theless, a lack of harmonious, properly propulsive movement on the 
part of the corps commanders. These superior officers, when the action 
was at its height, about meridian, who should have been occupied with 
the concentration and continuous projection of their corps in full 
strength upon the shattered Federal divisions, and fighting their batteries 
so massed as to employ not less than twelve pieces upon any one point, 
as had been especially enjoined upon them, through the present writer, 


46 Including tent-stoves, trunks, and a species of vest-armor of sheet-iron or steel, 


whose owners had not time to don them. 
6 See Reports of General Bragg and of subordinate Confederate commanders, 


Reb. Rec., vol. x. ch. xxii., pages 446-66. 
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the morning of the battle as a special feature of the attack, pressed per- 
sonally into the thickest or to the “ perilous edge” of the battle, leading 
forward brigades and even single regiments into engagement with great 
personal intrepidity, and doing a great deal, no doubt, by their personal 
examples, to impel small bodies forward upon errands somewhat re- 
sultless compared with what must have happened had the same ardor 
been given to gathering and keeping their troops better in hand, and 
thrown in greater masses against their tottering, demoralized foe. In- 
stead of attending to the swing and direction of the great war engine 
at their disposition, they became rather as it were so many heads of 
battering-rams of that machine. General Johnston himself, from an 
early period, was in the very front of the battle, chiefly in the Confed- 
erate right, stimulating personally the onset where the resistance seemed 
most stubborn. Repeatedly brigades that faltered, under the inspiration 
of the indifference with which he exposed his person and affronted 
danger, bore back the enemy and wrested the position fought for. 
About eight o’clock I had left General Beauregard with his head- 
quarters established upon the high ground between the Pittsburg and 
Hamsburg roads, whence, with his staff, he was directing and hurry- 
ing the forward movement of the reserves. Aiming to join General 
Johnston, I rode forward with Colonel Jacob Thompson, who was 
carrying a special message to some part of the field. Upon reaching 
the scene of the first collision, I came upon many of the Confederate 
troops at a halt ; sometimes a regiment or battery, sometimes a brigade, 
and even a whole division at order arms, separated from the rest of the 
organization to which they may have belonged, and wholly confused 
or at a loss for the proper orders or directions from their common 
superiors. Seeing this extraordinary situation of the field, and meeting 
also a large number of officers attached to the staff of the three corps 
commanders, who reported their inability to find their respective chiefs,” 
I saw that it was far more vital to the issue of the battle to endeavor 
to remedy this condition of the Confederate rear than to attempt to 
find General Johnston. Accordingly, instead of pressing to the front, 
I dispatched the superior staff-officers whom I had encountered to the 
right and left to mass as much as possible, and to press forward into 
action in the direction of the heaviest firing all the troops to be found 
not engaged, while accompanied by Col. William Preston, aide-de-camp 
to General Johnston, and Colonel David Urquhart, aide-de-camp to 
General Bragg, I now addressed myself specially to the duty of urging 
forward such troops as might be found either straggling or at a loss for 
orders or course of action. 


11 Including, at one time, near Shiloh Chapel, Major Garner, adjutant-general 
to General Bragg; Major Williamson, adjutant-general, and Major Blake, in- 
spector-general, to General Polk; and Major Pickett, adjutant-general to General 
Hardee. 
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Within the hollows, and on the slopes and flat ridges of that cir- 
cumscribed Tennessee woodland, more than sixty thousand muskets 
and rifles were now incessantly employed in the dire work of carnage. 
The continuous rattle, roll, and roar, the blaze of small-arms, with the 
hurtle shriek and crash of rifle projectiles through the trees, the ex- 
plosion of shells, the louder discharges and reverberation of more than 
a hundred cannon, and the hoarse continuous cheers and shouts, especi- 
ally of the Confederates, filled every nook of the forest with the varied, 
commingled, savage clamors of the bloodiest of modern battles. 
Meanwhile the sun had dissipated the fog of the early morning, and 
shone bright and warm through the young spring foliage. 


THOMAS JORDAN. 


(To be continued.) 





OVER THE BORDER WITH MACKENZIE, 


THE close of the Rebellion found the Fourth United States Cavalry 
in Macon, to which place it had followed General I. H. Wilson in his 
brilliant campaign through Alabama and Georgia. 

In November, 1865, the regiment was ordered to Texas, and, after 
nine years’ arduous service in preserving law and order during re- 
construction and protecting the frontier from Indian incursions, the 
winter of 1872-73 found it garrisoning the posts of Richardson, Griffen, 
and Concho. 

The Fourth had won a high reputation for efficiency and gallantry 
during the war, and acquired additional laurels under an active colonel, 
who never allowed its sabres to rust for want of employment. In spite 
of the disagreeable duties imposed upon the regiment during recon- 
struction, both officers and men secured the respect, and in many cases 
the regard, of the citizens of Texas, and General Mackenzie is deserv- 
edly popular throughout the State for his untiring efforts to protect the 
frontier. In the spring of 1873, in consequence of frequent and dis- 
astrous raids by hostile Indians from Mexico, a portion of the regi- 
ment was ordered to concentrate at Clark, about thirty miles from the 
Rio Grande. Five companies left Fort Richardson on the 5th of 
March, and, taking the road via Griffin, Phantom Hill, Concho, and 
McKavett, reached Fort Clark on the 1st of April, having marched 
over four hundred miles. The wives and children of the officers and 
men, some sixty in number, accompanied the command during this 
pleasant march, and lent an air of refinement and comfort to the mo- 
notony of camp life. The Ninth Cavalry, under General Merritt, was 
relieved by four companies of the Fourth, and two more of the same 
regiment were sent to Duncan on the Rio Grande, as there were no 
quarters for them at Clark. 

General Mackenzie arrived soon after, bringing with him the Secre- 
tary of War and Lieutenant-General Sheridan. The latter inspected 
the troops equipped for scouting, and expressed himself well pleased 
with their serviceable condition. 

It is thought that the policy to be pursued in regard to border 
raids was determined upon during the presence of these distinguished 
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officers, and the emphatic indorsement of the War Department of Gen- 
eral Mackenzie’s invasion seems to confirm this opinion. 

With the ostensible purpose of recuperating the horses, which had 
been somewhat reduced in flesh by long marches, the companies were 
sent out of the post to grazing camps from seven to fourteen miles, 
where the men were drilled, practiced at target-firing, and subjected to 
rigid discipline. This dispersion of the companies would allow the 
command to move without discovering the object to the prying eyes at 
Clark, for, without doubt, the garrison was closely watched by those 
interested in stolen stock. 

Fort Clark is situated on the bank of the Las Moras Creek, which 
heads in a beautiful spring, two hundred yards from the post. From 
a platform extending some distance from the bank one can look down 
into the clear water ten or fifteen feet, when the view is closed by lux- 
uriant water-plants. Far down in the crystal depths fine bass, sunfish, 
and catfish can be seen swimming among the plants, disdaining the 
most tempting baits of the disgusted angler. The pool of the spring 
is some sixty feet across, affording a volume of water about eight feet 
wide and two feet deep, with a swift current. 

Clark stands about forty feet above the stream, on a ridge which 
terminates in the head of the creek, and spreads out into a consider- 
able plain, slightly undulating. There is scarcely any soil, but feeble 
patches of grass rest the eye, and a few stunted trees bear faithful testi- 
mony to the utter barrenness of the plateau. Wind-storms of great 
violence visit this vicinity, breaking down light frame buildings, and 
in the fall of 1873 literally made kindling-wood of a cavalry stable, the 
horses being fortunately at the picket-line at the time, or many would 
have been killed, whereas but one was lost. Framed tents have been 
picked up and carried several yards by the wind, and then torn to rib- 
bons. West of Fort Clark and the Rio Grande, in the Mexican terri- 
tory, lies the Bolson de Mapimi, a dreary, waterless waste of moun- 
tains and trackless deserts. Secure in this wild region, the Apaches 
for three centuries defied the efforts of the Spanish troops, necessitating 
the presence of large garrisons on the route from New Mexico via Chi- 
huahua to Monterey, to protect the settlements and supply escorts for 
trains and travelers. So little is known of the region by whites that 
it appears on the maps as the Terreno Desconocido, and a remnant of 
the once powerful Apaches dwell among its mountains, but had changed 
the scene of their depredations to the soil of Texas. They had a good 
market in Mexico for their stolen mules, horses, and cattle. This, 
however, is in strict obedience to the law of compensation, for it is not 
much over a quarter of a century since powerful bands of Comanches 
and kindred thieves, whose camps lined the banks of the Llano San- 
saba and Concho Rivers, plundered the frontier settlements of Mexico 
and found a market in Texas. Fredericksburg, a frontier settlement 
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seventy-five miles northwest of San Antonio, was a regular horse-mart, 
and there are living old citizens who have witnessed the return of 
bands of plunderers exulting in their fine show of horses and scalps of 
women and children, and whose drunken savage orgies have chilled the 
life-blood of the peacefully disposed Germans. 

It is related that a band of Indians once captured a German near 
Fredericksburg, and never having heard such a barbarous lingo before, 
actually released him without harm, probably believing him to be de- 
mented. A Fredericksburger is responsible for this statement. 

Joined with the Apaches were bands of Lipans and Kickapoos, all 
actuated by deadly hostility to the Texans. Issuing from their moun- 
tain retreats, they traveled by night across the plains and mountains, 
hid by day among the ravines or cedar-brakes which abound, suddenly 
swooped down upon some unprotected ranch, cruelly murdering its 
wretched inhabitants, drove off the stock, and sometimes carried women 
and children into captivity. Small parties drove off the horses and 
mules from different parts of the country, and, assembling far out on 
the Staked Plain, where white men had never been, and where want 
of water makes it dangerous to penetrate without a guide, they rested, 
and leisurely retreated into Mexico. 

The Kickapoos were the most relentless, if possible, towards the 
Texans, by whom they were wantonly attacked while peacefully emi- 
grating from Arkansas. The Texans were routed with severe loss, but 
from that day Texas has been considered fair ground for Kickapoo 
raids, and all murders there as justifiable retaliation. Rumor says that 
the Texans fired on a flag of truce and killed a squaw by whom it was 
carried. To the credit of the Texans, it is said that the command, to 
a large extent, were opposed to interfering with the peaceful march 
of the Kickapoos, who had committed no depredations, but some of 
the hotheaded men insisted upon fighting, and fired upon the flag. It is 
to be hoped these Jatter bore the brunt of the fight and the punishment. 

Against these Kickapoos and their allies all Mackenzie’s efforts 
were directed, and he sought every means to discover their villages. 
Spies were sent into Mexico, stimulated by offers of a large reward, but 
weeks went by, until the thought of action was disappearing from the 
minds of the troopers, but they were quickly aroused from their fan- 
cied security. 

The cozy camp of “A” and “ B” companies on the Piedraspintos 
Creek, nestling among the tall elms and luxuriant undergrowth, lay 
calmly sleeping in the soft light of a May moon, when the sentinel over 
the guard heard the whirring rattle of wheels as they came rolling from 
the direction of Clark. A sharp challenge rang out in the midnight 
air, when a short, active officer jumped from the carriage, gave a few 
curt orders to the sergeant of the guard, and walked rapidly through 
the camp to the tent of his brother captain. Stepping into the open 
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tent, before which a few smouldering embers marked the camp-fire, he 
bent forward and, placing his hand lightly on his comrade’s shoulder, 
wakened the sleeper, saying, in half-serious and half-playful tones, 
“Wake up, old fellow; I have news for you. A courier has just ar- 
rived from Duncan, and we are to march as soon as possible. Pack 
up and saddle at once, for we must cross the San Felipe road before 
daylight. Take five days’ rations, leave your property and tents 
standing in charge of one man; everything will be sent for from Clark 
in the morning.” Ina moment the shrill notes of the assembly dis- 
turbed the sleepers. The companies were formed, the orders given, 
and the camp jis all life and activity. Here the cooks are hastily pre- 
paring breakfast, the troopers saddling their horses or making hasty 
toilets, while the patient pack-mules are receiving their loads and curses 
from sleepy soldiers. Our active friend from Clark is in the mean 
time restlessly moving about the camp, solving difficulties for the brave 
and subordinate soldiers, whose powers of analysis are limited. Then 
back to his brother officer’s camp with the query, “ All ready, old fel- 
low? All ready, hombre! Well, then, mount at once and follow 
my company, for ‘ we are bound over the border.’ ” 

The moon sailed high in the heavens as the commands “Stand to 
horse! Lead out! Count fours and mount!” followed in quick suc- 
cession. 

No unnecessary noise marked the departure of the regulars from 
their beautiful camp upon which they had spent so much labor, but 
they hardly think of it now, as the prospect of action stifles all regrets ; 
and when the day broke the column had crossed the San Felipe road, 
and was wending its way along the little valleys which cut the country 
southwest of Clark. About 8 A.M., after a march of fifteen miles, 
the command reached the banks of Las Moras Creek, fourteen miles 
from Clark, where “C” company was basking in the sun, for but few 
trees afforded grateful relief from the overpowering heat. The Las 
Moras at this place had contracted into a narrow, shallow stream, 
choked with water-plants spreading over a marshy bottom, difficult to 
approach, and almost impossible to cross. 

Halting here, the companies unpacked and unsaddled to await the 
other companies from Clark. General Mackenzie arrived early, with 
“T” company, and at noon “E” and “M,” with a detachment of 
Seminoles under Lieutenant Bullit, of the Twenty-fourth Infantry, 
made their appearance, after a very fatiguing march, having gone some 
miles out of their way. The six companies of cavalry, guides, Semi- 
noles, and detached men of other companies made a total force of 
nearly four hundred, well mounted and in fine fighting condition. 
About 1 P.M., under a blazing sun, the march commenced, Bullit 
leading with his Seminoles, and the companies of rank, “I,” “ B,” 
“CO” “A,” “M,” “E.” Following the course of the Las Moras, 
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which gradually dwindled to a muddy ditch difficult to cross, the 
Rio Grande del Norte was reached about 8 P.M., the command having 
halted for half an hour to let night come before approaching the ford. 
The trail on the Mexican side hdd been washed by high water, and it 
was with difficulty that a place‘could be found where the column could 
get out of the river. The double line of horses made a living dam 
across the stream, while the treacherous quicksands would give way and 
allow the animals to sink to their girths, but in Jess than two hours all 
were assembled on the Mexican shore, in an open bottom, surrounded 
by tall reeds and thick undergrowth. Dismounted and awaiting: the 
signal to move, smoking their pipes or eating the lunch carried in the 
saddle-bags, officers and men quietly discussed the object of their expe- 
dition and its chances of success. 

At ten o’clock the head of the column emerged from the river- 
bottom, and winding through a rocky ravine, ascended to open, rolling 
ground, when the order to trot was given, and away sped the sombre 
troopers, startling the dwellers in the lonely ranches, when the dull 
thunder of tramping hoofs rose and fell as the rapid human torrent 
poured across plains or plunged into ravines. Lights disappeared 
from dwellings as if by magic, and perhaps many a devoted mother 
clasped her babe to her bosom in awful terror at this unusual and 
ominous roar at the dread hour of midnight. It soon became evident 
that the laden mules could not keep up at this gait, and the general 
ordered the companies to take what they could in their pockets and 
saddle-bags and abandon the stores, his own packs sharing the fate of 
the rest. The halt occupied but a few minutes, and away dashed the 
column through blinding dust all night. Once a part of the column 
was misled by a pack-train, which had stopped to water without orders, 
and upon issuing from a ravine the advance had disappeared. The 
moon had risen and looked blood-red, but by its light a faint line of 
dust was seen, and following this at a gallop for two miles the col- 
umn was overtaken. It seemed as though the long night of fatigue, 
discomfort, and thirst would never end, but daylight found the troops 
descending into the beautiful valley. When day breaks upon the 
prairie nature appears the personification of death,—cold, motionless, 
dreary, and hopeless,—the faces of the worn troopers are pallid and 
corpse-like; but when the glorious sun pours its golden flood of light 
upon the plain, the earth smiles and life and hope return. Daybreak 
disclosed a creek in.the valley, which was followed for six miles, when 
four more in advance the hostile villages were discovered. Dropping 
out the pack-trains and forming fours, the column took the gallop, 
and in an impetuous charge rushed down upon the doomed villages 
of savage Kickapoos, Lipans, and Apaches. “I” company, with its 
intrepid captain (McLaughlin) and fearless lieutenant (Hudson), led 
the van, and with a wild hurrah dashed into the grass huts and shot 
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right and left at the Indians, who, arms in hand, rushed out to escape. 
The Kickapoos were struck first, and the firing alarmed the other vil- 
lages, whose inhabitants had time to escape to the ravines, thickets, and 
marshes which encircled their homes, but not before twenty of their 
warriors had paid the penalty of their brutal crimes. Two or three 
companies were deployed, and circling round the villages, captured some 
two hundred head of horses and forty squaws and children. 

These villages were said to contain nearly two hundred fighting men, 
but at the time of the attack a large party was absent on a thieving ex- 
pedition and escaped punishment, for Mackenzie had hoped to find all 
at home, and strike a blow that would paralyze these marauders forever. 
They were of the tribes who perpetrated the Howard’s Well massacre, 
and deserved the worst punishment that could be inflicted. How many 
Indians were wounded is unknown, as the country afforded excellent 
facilities for concealment. The troops had one man mortally wounded, 
one broke a leg, and one lost an arm. 

Resting men and horses for some five hours, while the captured stock, 
consisting largely of Texas brands, was gathered, litters were prepared 
for the wounded, and ponies selected for the prisoners to ride. The 
torch was applied to the grass-roofed huts and canvas shelters, and in 
a short time the villages were reduced to ashes. At this moment two 
Seminoles brought in a mounted Indian whom they had not disarmed, 
but stupidly allowed to carry his rifle in his hand. Brought in the 
midst of the troops, the villages burning, women and children stand- 
ing under guard, he suddenly realized that he was among enemies, and 
uttering a feeble yell, leveled his rifle at Captain Mauck, who had just 
ridden up. As quick as thought the captain threw himself behind his 
horse’s shoulder, when the Indian changed his aim and fired without 
effect at one of the Seminoles. The captive fell from his horse dead, 
pierced by three or four balls, for the men, horrified at their captain’s 
imminent danger, fired at once. For a moment Mauck’s deadly peril 
seemed to paralyze all who witnessed the scene without being near 
enough to afford any assistance, and success would have been too dearly 
purchased by the sacrifice of so gallant and efficient an officer. But 
our army records will show scores of noble soldiers who, after years 
of usefulness to the country, have ignobly died in conflicts with these 
human lice. Witness the noble Canby’s death. Ruin and desolation 
now marked the spot, and danger lurked in the homeward path, for a 
few hours’ march distant was a town and a well-settled district, which 
would send their rancheros to avenge the insult to their territory. Mac- 
kenzie thoroughly understood the situation ; but confident in the excel- 
lence of his troops, carefully and rapidly made his arrangements for 
the transport of the wounded and prisoners, and leisurely took up his 
march for the Rio Grande. During the afternoon a few ranches were 
passed, whose inhabitants appeared anything but pleased at seeing 
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United States troops on their soil, and occasionally horsemen could 
be seen observing the column. 

At sunset the troops halted for water, and then commenced another 
long night of fatigue “to the troops, and suffering for wounded and 
captives. The children, worn out with terror and fatigue, could hardly 
be kept on their ponies, and frequent halts had to be made to close up 
the column and arrange the litters. Officers and men, worn out by three 
nights’ marches, would fall asleep in their saddles, or, while awake, 
imagined they heard men conversing, and that they were passing through 
towns. Men became morose and quarrelsome, and lying down during 
a halt with arm through bridle-rein, could with difficulty be roused, 
and the officers had to be constantly on the watch to prevent them from 
being lost. Woe betide any sleeper who might be left behind, for the 
rear was dogged by raging, merciless foes, who had their homes and 
kindred to avenge. Hour after hour dragged its slow length along, 
until fourteen had passed, and the rising sun of May 19 disclosed 
the welcome waters of the Rio Grande, which must be passed ere rest 
could be hoped for. Descending from the ridge which bounded the 
valley, the weary column wound by shaded roads bordered by dense 
thickets until a Mexican ranch with a clearing to the river was reached, 
when, without the formality of “by your leave,” the farm-gate was 
opened, and following a uarrow path, the horses soon buried their 
noses in the wide, rapid stream. Men and horses seemed to draw new 
strength from the refreshing waters, and pushed forward with anima- 
tion across the deep ford. The eastern bank was soon climbed, and 
the welcome order to go into camp given. ‘The saddles were stripped 
from the jaded horses for the first time in forty-one hours, and while the 
scanty breakfast was preparing, the men thronged to the river to bathe. . 
Supplies came from Duncan in a few hours, messengers having been sent 
to announce the arrival of the command. A shot or two from the Mex- 
ican shore caused a ripple of excitement, but the day and night passed 
without disturbance, though precaution was taken for fear of surprise, as 
the reports from Duncan indicated great excitement in Piedras Negras, 
where drums had been beaten for two days to raise volunteers to inter- 
cept the return march. The command slept in a circle with the animals 
in the centre, and at noon next day started for Clark, where it arrived 
on the 21st. “A” and “ B” companies marched in forty-nine hours, 
including all halts, one hundred and twenty-five miles, without losing 
a horse or mule. In the mean time the garrison at Clark had been full 
of rumors of disaster,—the command had been surrounded and cut to 
pieces, or was retreating before overwhelming numbers, and was in ex- 
treme peril. There was but little sleep for the anxious wives at Clark. 
The slightest noise in garrison would bring pale, frightened women to the 
doors to Jearn the cause, and the careless soldiers were anxious for their 
absent comrades. A courier from the camp brought letters which dis- 
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pelled all anxiety, and the garrison joyfully awaited the return of the 
successful troops. In a few days reports were brought that Mexicans 
or Indians, or both, meditated an attack on the post, and measures 
were taken for defense ; but in a week or two afl thought of danger, if 
any existed, passed away, and quiet reigned on the banks of the Las 
Moras. 

This raid brought the Kickapoos to terms, and some months later 
a treaty was effected by which they agreed to move to a reservation in 
the Indian Territory, where it is hoped they will forever remain at 
peace. 

E. B. BEAUMONT, 
Major 4th Cav. and Brevet Lt.-Col. U.S.A. 





A DEAD HERO. 


“On the 12th of September, 1857, at 8 P.M., the United States mail 
steamer ‘Central America’ foundered in a gale in latitude 31° 45’ N., 
near the outer edge of the Gulf Stream, with most of her passengers, 
the California mail, and an immense amount of treasure.” Such was 
the paragraph that took grief and desolation to many homes and 
evoked sympathy from all hearts on the morning of the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1857. 

She was commanded by William Lewis Herndon, U. 8. Navy, who 
went down with his ship, leaving a glowing example of devotion to 
duty, Christian conduct, and true heroism that will live forever. 

Captain Herndon was a native of Fredericksburg, Virginia, born 
on the 25th day of October, 1813; the son of Dabney Herndon, of 
that place, and the fifth of seven children. He was named after 
William Lewis, U.S.N., who was lost on the United States brig 
“ Epervier” in 1815. Herndon was but fifteen years old when he 
entered the navy, and up to the date of taking command of the mail 
steamer his record was as honorable and distinguished as it was possi- 
ble for an officer in time of peace to make; and wearying of routine 
duty, Herndon, in accordance with a custom of that period, asked and 
obtained leave to accept command of one of the Pacific mail steamers, 
the “ Central America,” which at the time of her loss was coming from 
Aspinwall to New York via Havana, carrying four hundred and four- 
teen passengers, a crew of one hundred and one, a heavy mail, and two 
million dollars in gold. 

All went well with the steamer from Aspinwall to Havana, where 
she touched on the 7th of September, putting to sea again on the morn- 
ing of the 8th. The ship was in splendid trim, the crew in fine spirits, 
and captain and passengers well content at the prospect of a safe and 
near ending to their long voyage. The weather was magnificent, and 
with wind from the trade-wind quarter at northeast, there was nothing 
to apprehend. That night every one went to bed in the peace and 
security that confidence in the ship and her commander gave. 

At midnight the wind freshened. By day-dawn it was a gale that 
increased in violence and blew from north-northeast. Up to the fore- 
noon of Friday, though the passengers were anxious, the captain felt 
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no fear, for the steamer behaved admirably and gave every reason for 
the hope that she would weather the storm. On the afternoon of the 
11th it was discovered she had sprung a leak. The sea ran mountains 
high, the wind blew with terrific force, and the noble vessel, heeled over 
on her larboard side, was laboring heavily. The leak was so large that 
by 4 p.m. the water had gained sufficient depth to extinguish the fires 
on one side and stop the engine. 

Bailing gangs were organized, assisted by the passengers, who 
worked in relays, and nobly did their utmost to aid the weary crew. 
Much of the freight and all the passengers were sent to the windward 
side to trim the ship, and thus relieved, she once more moved on an 
even keel and the fires were relighted. Higher and higher ran the 
sea, fiercer and fiercer howled the wind, more and more laboriously 
went the ship, without intermission the pumps were worked, and with- 
out relief the gangs bailed, using buckets, whips, and barrels to fight 
the water, which, in spite of all, gained until once more it reached the 
furnaces and extinguished fires that were never more to be rekindled. 

Now, indeed, gloom settled over the steamer, and, at the mercy of 
the waves, she was wallowing in the trough of the sea like a log. 

She was a side-wheel steamer, with not a little top-hamper, and an 
ugly thing to handle in such a situation, ‘The storm-spencer had been 
blown away, and the fore-yard was sent down during the night. At- 
tempts were made to get her before the wind, but no canvas was stout 
enough to withstand its violence. After the head-sails had been blown 
away, Captain Herndon ordered all the clews of the foresail to be lashed 
to the deck, thinking he might hoist the yard, if only a few feet, show 
canvas, and get her off, but scarcely was the yard well clear of the bul- 
warks when the pitiless fury of the wind seized and took it entirely 
out of the bolt-ropes. 

The foremast was cut away, the fore-yard made into a drag and 
thrown overboard, and bits of canvas spread in the rigging aft, hoping 
to bring her head to wind, but the effort was fruitless; yet all through 
that long afternoon and longer night of Friday, crew and passengers 
worked without ceasing, and hoped without despair, but when the grim, 
gray dawn of Saturday brought increase rather than subsidence of the 
tempest, hope failed, and the gallant captain and his brave, tired com- 
pany saw that everything that skilled seamanship could do to save them 
had been done and the ship’s fate was sealed. 

With this despair came a new hope,—if not all, some lives might 
be saved, and each breathed a prayer that of the some he might be 
one. They were in a part of the ocean frequented by vessels, a passing’ 
steamer or some sailing craft might rescue them,—’twas thus Hern- 
don encouraged their despairing hearts, so that they answered his call 
for a “ Rally all!” with cheers. The lady passengers took their turn 
at the pumps. The act so inspired the men that they went to work 
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with renewed ardor, whipping up barrel after barrel of water to the 
steady rhythmic measure of the sailor’s working song. 

About noon of Saturday the gale showed the first sign of abating, 
the wind blew less fiercely, the lowering clouds lifted, the sky brightened, 
and once more hope grew strong, the flag was hoisted “Union down,” 
and minute-guns were fired. About three o’clock a vessel hove in 
sight, women cried their joy, and loud huzzas went from the throats 
of the wearied men. She ran down to the steamer, was hailed, heard, 
replied. Herndon asked for aid, told of the helpless women and 
children, and begged the captain to give him help. He refused and 
went on his course! 

Oh, the bitter agony of that moment! Oh, the dark despair 
shrouding those hearts! But no word was spoken. On went the 
pumps, down and up came the barrels, and tears were seen on every 
side. Suddenly Herndon’s voice again rang out,— 

“A sail, men! asail! Fire the gun!” 

Down to them came the brig, the “ Marine,” of Boston, and her 
captain (whose name should be here in letters of gold), “ Burt.” His 
vessel was sorely crippled, but this humane man brought his ship to, 
under the steamer’s stern, spoke to Herndon, encouraged him to hope, 
promised to lay by through the night, and nobly kept his word. 

At once Herndon ordered his boats lowered, for the “ Marine” 
had none that could live in such a sea. It was an anxious moment. 
Equally dear was life to all, and Herndon feared the courage and re- 
solve of his crew might fail, and that they would fill the boats, and 
leave the women and children to their fate; but not a man showed 
even a wish for thist Crews were made up, and it was found there 
was one man needed in Black the boatswain’s gig. Herndon was 
hesitating, when a sailor stepped up and offered to go; the man had 
been shipped at Aspinwall, and was not well known to the captain, 
who, in his so well remembered gentle voice, said, musingly rather than 
questioningly,— 

“T wonder if I can trust you ?” 

The sailor’s quick ear caught the words, and understanding all the 
doubt they expressed, looked at Herndon, his eyes filled with tears, but 
his voice steady and earnest,— 

“Yes, captain, you can trust me, for I have hands that are hard 
to row, and a heart that is soft to feel !” 

Quickly Herndon took his hard hands, wrung them silently, and 
passed him to the vacant place. 

The women and children arrived safely on the brig; but by the 
time each boat had made two trips, carrying in all one hundred persons, 
night had fallen, and the brig had drifted several miles to leeward from 
the steamer. Again and again she tried to make her way to the wreck, 
but was too badly crippled. 
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As one of the boats was about pushing off at the last trip, Hern- 
don took from his pocket his watch, and handing it to a passenger, 
tried to charge him with a loving message of farewell to his wife. 

“Give it to her,” he said, “and tell her,—tell her—tell her from 
me ”? 

Then shaking his head, he bowed his tear-stained face in his hands 
as though in prayer for the wife and daughter whom he would never 
see, and who, in losing husband and father, gave to the world a hero. 

In a moment he recovered outward calm, and none again saw him 
give way. 

The hurricane-deck was being cut away ; life-preservers had been 
brought up and distributed to those who would wear them. The 
gloom of night settled, and Herndon directed Frazer, the second officer, 
to take charge of the arm-chest, and send up rockets each quarter of 
the hour. 

The law requires every officer of the navy to show in himself a 
good example of the virtue and patriotism he expects to find in his 
men, and never was there a more perfect instance of a literal interpre- 
tation of this Jaw than in Herndon’s case. After giving his order to 
Frazer, he turned to his first officer, Van Rennselaer, and told him he 
would go below for his uniform. He went to his state-room, and in 
a few moments returned in full dress and took his stand on the wheel- 
house, holding by the iron railing with his left hand.. Frazer sent off 
a rocket. The ship fetched a heavy lurch, like a last sigh, and, as she 
sank, Herndon was seen, by the rocket’s glare, to bare his head and 
wave his hand,—then the waters closed over the bravest heart that was 
ever stilled, and night saw the most sublime moral spectacle the sea 
ever showed. 

A few moments before going to get his uniform oars were heard ; 
Herndon hailed, and was answered from Black the boatswain’s boat, 
rowed “by hands that were hard, and a heart that was soft to feel,” 
who implored the captain to save himself. Herndon called to him to 
keep off, fearing the small craft might be drawn down by the then sink- 
ing ship. Eagerly, earnestly, the man pled, then imperatively Hern- 
don ordered him to take whom he could pick up and go back to the 
brig ; and, like a true sailor, he obeyed his commander. 

This was the last order ever given by him, who, to the close of an 
unselfish, generous life, was forgetful of self and mindful of others. 
Truly was his life grand and beautiful, and surely in his death was a 
new and greater glory given to the annals of the sea. 

Forty-nine of the passengers and crew were picked from the waters 
that night and the next morning by the Norwegian bark “ Ellen”— 
strangely enough the name of Herndon’s wife and daughter—and 
brought safely to Norfolk, Virginia. Three more were saved by the 
English brig “ Mary,” having drifted four hundred and fifty miles 
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with the Gulf Stream. The total number saved was one hundred 
and fifty-two ; lost, four hundred and twenty-three. One of the pas- 
sengers thought he spoke in the water with Herndon that night; but, as 
he was not in robust health, it is not likely he ever rose after the ship 
went down. We cannot better close this story of a heroic deed by 
a brave man than by quoting what his brother-in-law, Lieutenant 
Maury, said of him: 

“ Affectionate in disposition, soft and gentle in his manners, he won 
the love and esteem of his associates, and was a favorite throughout the 
service, and of all none knew him better or loved him more than I.” 

It is known, of course, to my readers that Captain Herndon’s 
daughter afterwards became the wife of Chester A. Arthur, now Pres- 
ident of the United States, 


(Nore.—The subject-matter of this was taken from the official report of the 


wreck made at the time. 
I have to thank Mr. Hogg, chief clerk of the Navy Department, for his kind- 


ness in allowing me to refer to this document for dates, etc.) 


R. Dorsey Monun. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE BATTALION SYSTEM FOR THE WNA- 
TIONAL GUARD. 


THE battalion system is now in use in the artillery and cavalry arms 
of the army of the United States. In his recent report, Lieutenant- 
General Sheridan has recommended the extension of it to the infantry 
regiments, or rather the readoption of it, since, as is well known, the 
new regiments of infantry (or at least some of them) raised during the 
late war were divided severally into three battalions. Lately, General 
Sherman, in a public address, renewed his earlier suggestions in favor 
of the battalion formation with especial reference to the militia. With 
the approval of officers so distinguished, it is probable that the army 
of this country, so far at least as the infantry is concerned, will not long 
remain almost the only one of modern civilized nations without that 
valuable feature.’ It is now too late to discuss the general merits of 
a system the advantages of which are so almost universally recognized. 

It is intended here to consider the peculiar propriety of adopting 
it in the National Guard of the several States with regard to the 
present efficiency of the militia and,the prospective advantages to the 
general and State governments on the breaking out of war, which, in 
view of the determined policy of all political parties to enforce the 
Monroe doctrine and from other causes, may not be so far distant as 
might be imagined. 

In a majority of the States the several companies which comprise 
a regiment are usually much scattered over a territory of considerable 
extent. The limits of at least three regiments of the National Guard 
of Pennsylvania extend over an area of one hundred miles in length 
by half as many or more in width. The districts, no doubt, may be 
much greater in other States less densely populated. It is impossible, 
under ordinary circumstances, outside of a call for duty at an encamp- 
ment or to uphold the civil authorities in the case of riot or insurrec- 
tion, to assemble ten such companies at any one point without an 
expense too great to be borne by them or too large to be assumed by 
the State. From which fact in such cases it happens that a colonel or 
other field-officer rarely if ever sees the regiment as a whole except on 


1 It is in use, at least to a limited extent, in the army of Great Britain. 
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the occasions mentioned. The opportunities for exercise in drill are 
therefore confined to the period of the encampment, and where such 
facilities are not afforded they do not exist at all. But it by no means 
follows that there is foundation for the remark by a recent writer in 
THE UNITED SERVICE, “ That there is almost an entire absence of the 
knowledge of battalion drills by both field and company officers,” so 
far at least as it applies to Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, and other States, A little further observation, especially the 
reading of the report of Colonel Black, Twenty-third Infantry, U.S.A., 
on the late encampment at Gettysburg, will no doubt cause him to 
revise an opinion which a wider knowledge of his subject would not 
have justified. 

By the system of annual inspection, such as that of some years’ 
standing in Pennsylvania, the inspecting officer requires, besides the 
usual examination of arms, accoutrements, etc., a display of a knowl- 
edge of the tactics, guard and other duties. Outside of the large cities 
this can go no further than an inspection of companies, the condition 
and state of drill of the regiment, as such, remaining for exemplifica- 
tion in camp. The inspection, necessarily hurried, and therefore in- 
complete, of regiments in a brigade or division camp, by a single officer, 
with his assistants, exhausting as it is to him and destructive of time 
quite as valuable for other purposes, is in no wise equal to that where 
time is sufficient and opportunity ample for a careful examination in all 
the requisites to a thorough inspection. 

These difficulties may be completely met by the assembly and 
inspection of the several battalions. Four companies, distant only 
twenty-five or thirty miles from the rendezvous, may be brought 
together under their own major with ease at light expense. Selected 
with some view to his place of residence, the major has thus occasion 
to exercise his battalion, to acquire and to display the knowledge of 
duties to be expected from an officer of his rank, and to ascertain and 
exemplify to the inspector the capacity of his officers and men. In 
this way the whole regiment of twelve companies may be thoroughly 
inspected by battalion, and accurate information acquired of its condi- 
tion. Other occasions during the year naturally offer to assemble the 
battalion, such as the 22d February, 30th May, and other days, when 
it is now impossible to concentrate the regiment. Thus the major, 
besides the exercises in camp, has frequent opportunities to drill the 
battalion and to accustom it to his command. 

While too small to form an administrative unit, the battalion is a 
convenient body for picket, provost, and many other duties, under its 
own officer, when a detachment of the same size taken from various 
commands, as experience often shows, does not work together to full 
advantage. Four companies taken for any purpose from a regiment 
of ten companies not only too much reduces it for drill or review, but 
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the detachment itself is under an officer not accustomed to command 
it. If it be worth while, in this connection, to consider the office-work 
of a colonel or an adjutant, it would be so slightly increased by the 
addition of two companies as to be scarcely perceptible. A colonel 
can command twelve companies with the same facility as he now com- 
mands ten,—in fact, with more, as the majors would be charged with 
certain supervision over the battalions, in the way of discipline and 
otherwise, to be in turn supervised by the colonel. 

With the exception of an assistant surgeon to be taken from the 
regimental staff, the staff of a battalion acting independently could be 
improvised from the subalterns and sergeants, thus training them for the 
discharge of important duties to devolve upon them in the contingency 
presently to be considered. Once introduced, the battalion system 
would accustom the majors to command, reduce the aggregate of field 
and staff, make the regiments of uniform size and strength (a matter of 
no small moment in view of the appearance and efficiency of the whole 
force), and, while actually diminishing the whole number of officers, 
would increase the number, experience, and capacity of those officers 
from whom regimental commanders must hereafter be taken as those 
now in commission retire from or are incapacitated for service. The 
massive and imposing regiment of three battalions, each of four com- 
panies, under command of Colonel (now Adjutant-General) Guthrie at 
Yorktown in 1881, is a fair illustration, although under unfavorable 
circumstances, of the system proposed. Suddenly called together, with- 
out time to drill, with little previous acquaintance, yet certainly no or- 
ganization presented a finer military appearance at the review on that 
occasion than the Provisional regiment, N. G. P. 

A system so beneficial to the militia in time of peace, in the event 
of war (a possibility not lightly to be dismissed) would offer advan- 
tages far superior to those presented by the present organization of 
regiments of ten companies. These may be considered from three 
points of view. 

In the first place, the twelve companies raised by enlistment to the 
maximum each of one hundred and one, the limit now fixed by the law 
of the federal government, with all the companies in line, the regi- 
ment would be twelve hundred and twenty-eight strong. Necessary 
details to the various departments, and casualties from sickness and 
other causes, would soon reduce it to the usual limit of about one thou- 
sand. In such case, to fill the ranks reduced by the accidents of war 
it would be necessary to rely on the ordinary method of recruiting, 
which proved to be a total failure in the late war, at least in the regi- 
ments from Pennsylvania and other States, where recruits, instead of 
being forwarded to the old regiments to fill them up, were organized 
into new ones. It is remarkable how soon a recruit, put into the ranks 
with trained and veteran soldiers, will pick up the drill and a knowl- 
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edge of his duties, and in a few weeks become so.well instructed and 
disciplined as no longer to be distinguished from the men about him. 
A few of the States (Michigan, Maine, and perhaps others) kept full 
the ranks of their regiments, and in time it came to pass that a regi- 
ment from one of those States was equal in strength to a brigade of 
troops from the other States. Political and other reasons seemed gen- 
erally to demand that recruits should be organized into new regiments, 
the old ones thus becoming mere skeletons. Originally nearly or quite 
one thousand strong, the One Hundred and Forty-second Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, after sustaining a loss of two hundred and forty at 
the battle of Gettysburg, on the Ist July, 1863, came out with only 
eighty-three officers and men. It was a matter of frequent observation 
that companies were commanded by sergeants or corporals, and regi- 
ments by captains. It was once a question with the four company 
officers present of the One Hundred and Twenty-first Pennsylvania 
Volunteers whether or not they should obey the colonel’s order to 
assume command over and be responsible for property, etc., of one or 
more companies besides their own. The effectiveness of a regiment 
was thus destroyed, and it was allowed to exist a mere skeleton, 
disorganized, without enthusiasm, held together only by the iron bond 
of discipline, while recruits requisite to fill it up were put into a new 
organization under officers without experience. No one familiar with 
the volunteer regiments during the late war would favor a repetition 
of the same system. 

In the second place, supposing a division of three brigades, and 
twelve regiments each of three battalions, to exist as the National 
Guard of any State, it may with ease be expanded to a corps of eighteen 
regiments each of two battalions. A battalion each would be taken 
from two contiguous regiments and formed into a new organization 
under the senior lieutenant-colonel as colonel. Other details for field 
and staff, and for a third battalion in that contingency, readily syg- 
gest themselves. By that plan all the regiments would consist of two 
battalions, while the third would be in process of formation at the 
depot. If the eight companies in such case were severally raised to one 
hundred and eighteen (118) privates, ten corporals, six sergeants, and 
four company officers, they would, with field and staff, etc., form an 
aggregate of one thousand one hundred and nineteen (1119), quite large 
enough for the direct command of any one man, A company of larger 
size cannot be led by a captain on foot, while necessary details and 
casualties would soon reduce it to the active maximum of one hundred 
and one, now the conventional limit. Three regiments of that strength 
would be sufficient to form a brigade, in accord with recent remarks of 
Lieutenant-General Sheridan. 

The third battalion, when recruited, uniformed, and equipped, and 
at least partially drilled, with a strength of five hundred and fifty-three 
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(553) officers and men, would be forwarded to the front to relieve the 
battalion most depleted by the accidents of war. In turn the battalion 
so relieved would repair to the rendezvous to be filled up to the max- 
imum, when it would rejoin the colors to relieve the second, and so on 
in alternation. In this way the regiment would remain strong, and 
the men full of spirit from having been allowed or expecting to return 
to their homes for a season of rest. Nothing was more clearly demon- 
strated in the late war than the propriety and advantage of a continual 
flow of furloughs to the troops. So desirable was a furlough that it 
was offered as a premium to induce men to re-enlist as veterans. The 
old regiment, now no larger than a company, returns home to go back 
no stronger than before, but with the men under obligation to serve 
another term. Under the plan proposed, which, however, so far as 
concerns the mode of relief and recruitment offers nothing new, would 
be far preferable, as the battalion would speedily recruit its ranks, being 
sent back for that purpose, and soon relieve the comrades of their own 
regiment at the front. 

It remains to consider the third method of rendering the division 
before described an effective force for active service in the field. In 
the twelve regiments there would be thirty-six battalions, each under 
an experienced and capable officer. In each battalion there would be 
a major, four captains, eight lieutenants, twenty sergeants, and thirty- 
two corporals, all presumably well trained and disciplined. There 
would be no difficulty, therefore, considering the disposition shown in 
the late war to volunteer, to expand each battalion into a regiment of 
two battalions, a third to be in process of formation as heretofore ex- 
plained. The three senior colonels of each brigade in such case would 
command brigades, the four lieutenant-colonels and seven majors would 
be promoted to colonel, and so on properly to supply the new regiments 
with field, staff, and company officers by promotion. Thus the major- 
geperal would command the corps, and the three brigade commanders 
respectively divisions. The Pennsylvania Reserve Corps, fifteen thou- 
sand strong, was raised in a period of a few weeks from a population 
two-thirds as great only as that of the State at the present time. 
Volunteers in that State enlisted for three years at a yearly average of 
over sixty thousand. Assuming that in the case of a foreign war the 
supply of volunteers would be ample to fill up the thirty-six infantry 
regiments to a strength of forty thousand men, there would be a corps 
of three divisions, and nine brigades each of four regiments. Such 
a force, with every commissioned and non-commissioned officer qual- 
ified for his place, and a large proportion of the men already drilled, 
in a few weeks, or almost as soon as they should be supplied with arms 
and uniforms, would be ready to take the field. Many of the new re- 
cruits, previously members of the regiments, would already be trained, 
as the enlisted men, certainly in the large cities, do not now serve more 
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on the average than three years, and then pass into the great reserve 
force from which volunteers must be supplied. Contrast those troops, 
so organized under trained officers, with the regiments raised during 
the war, where, in many instances, from the colonel down, no one at 
first knew the difference between carry arms and ground arms, or was 
able to give orders proper to change the formation from a line to a 
column, or where the lack of knowledge of picket duty was only ex- 
ceeded by the desire to learn it. No’ tribute need here be paid to the 
valor and efficiency in the main of the regiments organized and for- 
warded to the front under such adverse circumstances. If, therefore, 
regiments almost entirely composed of officers and men without the 
least previous knowledge of tactics or experience under arms rendered 
services so distinguished, how much more might be expected from those 
wherein every officer and non-commissioned officer, and many of the 
privates, would be well drilled, capable of teaching those under them, 
and ready almost at once for active service? A corps of that kind 
would prove itself to be a most valuable part of any army called to up- 
hold at home or abroad the honor of our country. A primary object 
of the National Guard is to teach the tactics and other knowledge essen- 
tial to the welfare of the country in war, or, in other words, a school ; 
the value of it, in that respect, would thus be fully illustrated to the 
admiration and justification of its friends and the approval of all. 
These, briefly stated, are some of the advantages to be derived from 
the introduction of the battalion system into the National Guard of the 
several States. Is it worth while to wait for the proverbially slow ac- 
tion of Congress to re-introduce it into the regular army? It has re- 
ceived the sanction of distinguished officers of our own country, is now 
in practical operation in the armies of Europe, and undoubtedly will 
at some time be established in the army of the United States. The 
adoption of it by the several States would compel Congress soon to 
restore it, thereby to uphold in a material way the recommendations of 
officers charged with the responsibility of supreme command. 


GEORGE R. SNOWDEN, 
Brigadier-General National Guard of Pennsylvania. 
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ESEK HOPKINS, THE FIRST “ COMMANDER. 
IN-CHIEF” OF THE AMERICAN NAVY, 1775. 


(Concluded from page 146.) 


THE following order was issued by Commodore Hopkins to the captains 
of the fleet on sailing from the capes of the Delaware, February 17, 
1776: 


‘¢S1r,— You are hereby ordered to keep company with me, if possible, and truly 
observe the signals given by the ship I am in, but in case you should be separated, 
in a gale of wind or otherwise, you are then to use all possible means to join the fleet 
as soon as possible ; but if you cannot in four days after you leave the fleet, you are 
to make the best of your way to the southern port of Abaco, and there await for 
the fleet fourteen days. But if the fleet does not join you in that time, you are to 
cruise in such places as you think will most annoy the enemy. And you are to 
send into port for trial all British vessels with any supplies for the ministerial forces, 
which you may make yourself master of, to such places as you may think best within 
the United Colonies. 

‘In case you are in any great danger of being taken, you are to destroy these 


orders and your signals. 
‘‘Esex Hopxins, Commander-in-chief. 


“SIGNALS FOR THE AMERICAN FLEET BY DAY. 


‘“‘ For sailing.—Loose the fore topsail and sheet it home. 

‘“‘ For weighing and coming to sail.—Loose all the topsails and sheet them home. 

“« For the fleet to anchor.—Clew up the main topsail and hoist a weft in the 
ensign. 

“t For seeing a strange vessel.—Hoist the ensign, and lower and hoist it as many 
times as you see vessels, allowing two minutes between each time. 

‘“‘ For chasing.—For the whole fleet to chase, a red pendant at the fore topmast- 
head. 

“‘ For the ‘ Columbus’ to chase.—Strike the broad pendant” half-mast, to be 
answered by a weft in the ensign and making sail. 

“‘ To chase to windward.—Hoist the ensign, lowering the pendant at the same 
time; if to leeward, not. 

““ To give over the chase.—A white pendant at the fore topmast-head, and if at 
a great distance, fire a gun at the same time. This may serve for any of the vessels 
to give over the chase and return to the fleet. 

“‘ For the ‘ Andrea Doria’ to chase.—A Dutch flag at the fore topmast-head. 

‘* To give over the chase.—A white pendant at the fore topmast-head, and if at 
a great distance, fire a gun at the same time. ° 


1” As the “‘ Alfred’’ was his flag-ship, this signal, showing that the ‘‘ Columbus”’ 
carried a broad pendant, indicates that the commander-in-chief carried a square 
flag on the ‘‘ Alfred.” 
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“« For the ‘ Cabot’ to chase.—A white flag at the fore topmast-head. To chase 
to windward, etc., as above. 

‘“‘ For the ‘ Providence’ to chase.—A St. George’s ensign with stripes at the 
mizzen-peak. To chase to windward as above. 

‘“* For the ‘ Fly’ to chase.—A Dutch flag at the main topmast-head. To chase 
to windward, etc., as above. 

‘< For the ‘ Hornet’ to chase.—A red pendant at the main topmast-head. To 
chase to windward, etc., as above. 

“* For the ‘ Wasp’ to chase.—A Dutch flag at the mizzen-peak(?). To chase to 
windward, etc., as above. 

“« For a general attack, or the whole fleet to engage.—The standard at the main 
topmast-head, with the striped jack and ensign at their proper places. 

‘* To disengage and form into a squadron.—A white flag at the ensign staff, and 
the same into a weft for every vessel to make the best of their way off from the 
enemy for their own preservation. 

‘‘ To all captains to come aboard the ‘ Commodore.’—A red pendant at the ensign 
staff. 

“To speak with the ‘ Columbus.’—A white pendant at the mizzen topmast- 
head. 

‘““To speak with the ‘Andrea Doria.'—A Dutch flag at the mizzen topmast- 
head. 

“‘ To speak with the ‘ Cabot.’—A weft in a jack at the mizzen topmast-head. 

‘' To speak with the ‘ Providence.’—A white flag at the mizzen topmast-head. 

““ To speak with the ‘ Fly.’-—A Dutch flag at the ensign staff. 

“To any vessel of the fleet that wants to speak with the Commodore.—A weft 
in the ensign, and if in distress, accompanied by two guns. 

‘To fall into line abreast.—A red pendant at the mizzen-peak. 

“To fall into line ahead.—A white pendant at the mizzen-peak. 

‘* For meeting after separation.—A weft in the ensign at the main topmast- 
head, to be answered with the same, and clewing up the main topgallant sail if 
they have any set. 

“\ For ship ‘ Providence’ to chase.—A red pendant at the mizzen topmast-head. 
To chase to windward as before. 

“To speak with the ship ‘ Providence.'—A weft in the ensign at the ensign 
staff.” 


Arrived at New Providence the following manifesto was sent on 
shore: 


“To the Gentlemen,-Freemen, and Inhabitants of the Island of New Provi- 
dence: 

‘‘ The reason for my landing an armed force on this island is, in order to take 
possession of the powder and warlike stores belonging to the crown; and if I am 
not opposed in putting my design in execution, the persons and property of the 
inhabitants shall be safe, neither shall they be suffered to be hurt in case they make 
no resistance. 

‘¢Given under my hand on board the ship ‘ Alfred,’ March 3, 1776. 

‘‘Esex Horxins, Commander-in-Chief.’’ 8 


After securing the ammunition, governor, etc., Hopkins gave orders 
to return to Providence; hailing a Danish ship in distress, he gave her 
permission to put into one of the southern ports for repairs.” 


18 Am. Archives, vol. v. p. 46. 
19 Ibid., p. 47. 
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The following report of his doings during the cruise was read to 
Congress April 16, 1776: 


Admiral Hopkins to the President of Congress. 


‘“Surp ‘ ALFRED,’ New Lonpony, April 9, 1776. 

‘‘Srr,—When I put to sea the 17th of February, from Cape Henlopen, we 
had many sick, and four of the vessels had a large number on board with small- 
pox. The ‘ Hornet’ and ‘ Wasp’ joined me two days before. The wind came at 
northeast, which made it unsafe to lie there. The wind after we got out came on 
to blow hard. I did not think we were in a condition to keep on a cold coast, and 
appointed our rendezvous at Abaco, one of the Bahama Islands. 

‘The second night we lost [sight of] the ‘Hornet’ and ‘Fly.’ I arrived at the 
rendezvous in order to wait for them fifteen days agreeable to orders. I then 
formed an expedition against New Providence, which I put in execution the 3d of 
March by landing two hundred marines under command of Captain Nicholas, and 
fifty sailors under the command of Lieutenant Weaver of the ‘ Cabot,’ who was 
well acquainted there. The same day they took possession of a small fort of seven- 
teen pieces of cannon without any opposition, save five guns which were fired at 
them without doing any damage. 

‘‘T received that evening an account that they had two hundred and odd men 
in the main fort, all inhabitants. I caused my manifesto to be published.® Captain 
Nicholas sent by my orders to the governor for the keys of the fort, which were 
delivered, and the troops marched in, where we found the several warlike stores 
agreeable to the inventory inclosed. But the governor had sent one hundred and 
fifty barrels of powder off in a small sloop the night before. I have all the stores 
on board the fleet, and a large sloop I found there, and which I have promised the 
owner to send back and pay him hire for. 

“The ‘ Fly’ joined us at Providence, and gave an account that he got foul of 
the ‘ Hornet,’ and carried away the boom and head of her masts, and I hear since 
she has got into some port of South Carolina. I have taken [prisoners] the gov- 
ernor, Mountfort Browne; the lieutenant-governor, who is a half-pay officer; Mr. 
Thomas Irving, who is a councillor and collector of His Majesty’s quit-rents in 
South Carolina, and it appears by the Court Calendar that he is also inspector- 
general of His Majesty’s customs of North America. 

‘Since we came out we have lost company with the ‘ Wasp.’ The 4th instant 
we fell in with, on the east end of Long Island, and took the schooner [‘ Hawke’] 
commanded by young Wallace, of six carriage-guns and eight swivels, and on the 5th 
instant took the bomb-brig [‘ Bolton’] of eight guns, two howitzers, ten swivels, 
and forty-eight hands, well found in all sorts of stores, arms, powder, ete. The 6th, 
in the morning, fell in with the ‘Glasgow’ and her tender, and engaged her for 
near three hours. We lost six men killed and many wounded. The ‘Cabot’ [the 
commodore’s son commanded the ‘ Cabot’] had four men killed and seven wounded, 
the captain among the latter. The ‘Columbus’ had one man who lost his arm. 
We received considerable damage in our ship, but the greatest was in having our 
wheel-ropes and blocks shot away, which gave the ‘Glasgow’ time to make suil, 
which I did not think proper to follow, as it would have brought on an action with 
the whole of their fleet. As I had upwards of thirty of our best seamen on board 
prizes, and some that were on board had got too much liquor out of the prizes to be 
fit for duty, I thought it most prudent to give over the chase and secure our prizes, 
and got nothing but the ‘ Glasgow’s’ tender, and arrived here on the 7th instant 
with the fleet. 

‘‘ Among the dead are Mr. Sinclair Seymour, master of the ‘ Cabot,’ a good 
officer; First Lieutenant Wilson, of the ‘Cabot,’ and Lieutenant Fitzpatric, of 
the ‘ Alfred.’ The officers all behaved well on board the ‘ Alfred,’ but too much 


20 For which see preceding page. 
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praise cannot be given to the officers of the ‘Cabot,’ who gave and sustained the 
whole fire for some considerable time within pistol-shot. 

‘‘T expect to leave this place in three or four days, and as General Washington 
is expected here every minute, if he will give me leave to enlist some of his men, 
shall be able to get away sooner. I hear since the action the fleet [British] has 
gone from Newport, but whether they intend to return again I cannot tell, but if 
I can get the fleet well manned shall be able to give a more intelligent account. 

‘‘T have now on board eighty pieces of heavy sail duck, which I purchased at 
New Providence, and have drawn bills on the treasurer for. 

‘‘T am, with great respect, 
“Your humble servant, 
‘‘EseEK Hopxrns.”’ # 


The following is an extract from the inventory alluded to: 

“To the Hon. John Hancock, Esq., President of the Continental 
Congress. 

“Inventory of stores taken at Fort Montague, March 3, 1776. 

“17 cannon, 9 36-pounders; 1240 round shot; 121 shells; 81 
iron trucks for carriages ; 22 copper hoops; 2 copper powder-measures ; 
1 worm; 1 ladle; some old iron, copper, lead, &c. 

“ At Fort Nassau, 17 cannon, 9 32-pounders; 15 mortars, 4 11- 
inch ; 5337 shells; 9831 round shot; 165 chain double-headed shot, 
&e.”’ 22 


Ten days after this report to Congress, Commodore Hopkins wrote 
to his brother Stephen, as follows: 


‘On Boarp SuHip ‘ALFRED’ AT THE MOUTH OF 
THE NEw Lonpon River, April 21, 1776. 

‘‘ Dear BroTHER,—Since I wrote nothing material has happened. We landed 
our sick (which were one hundred and forty men in the fleet) and got some new men 
out of the army, and were ready to sail, when I received General Washington’s 
letter by express, a copy of which I have enclosed. 

‘‘T sent out the ‘ Cabot’ in order to strengthen the town of Newport, where she 
is arrived, as you will see by Lieutenant Hinman’s letter, a copy of which you have 
enclosed. Two days past we were under sail to get out, but run ashore on the rocks 
on Fisher’s Island, but got off again without much damage after about eight hours, 
and came in again and ordered all the vessels in which I had under convoy, five of 
whom were at the risk of the Congress. The ‘ Fly’ is now out in order to learn the 
strength of the [British] fleet. If they are not much stronger than we [are], we 
shall go out the first fair wind. 

‘‘ We are much better manned than we ever have been. My son [John B. 
Hopkins] is ashore, at Mr. Shaw’s, and getting better of his wounds, but I do not 
expect he will be able to go on board his brig to take the command in less than 


three or four weeks. 
‘‘T am your loving brother, 


‘‘EseK HopxIns. 
‘¢P.S.—I have obliged most of the sailors that I have taken out of the armed 
vessels to do duty on board. Should be glad to know if that is agreeable with the 
sentiments of the Congress, that I may still follow the same rule.” * 


21 5th vol. Am. Archives, page 823, and the original report in the office of the 
Secretary of State, letters 1776, page 35. 
22 Am. Archives, vol. v. p. 828. 
33 Tbid., p. 1006. 
Vou. XII.—No. 3. 21 
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About this time Congress passed the following resolution : 


‘* Resolved, That twenty of the heaviest cannon brought by Commodore Hop- 
kins from New Providence, be carried to Philadelphia to fortify that city.’’ 


It will be observed that in this resolve the Continental Congress 
styles Hopkins “ commodore,” which shows that it recognized the first 
commander-in-chief of the navy as a “commodore,” that therefore as a 
high title it is coeval in our navy with its establishment, and it fur- 
nishes an argument that the rank should not be thrown out of the 
navy as has been recently attempted, more especially as a majority of 
our naval victories have been obtained under it, and our most distin- 
guished naval officers up to the era of the civil war have been known 
by the title, and earned their honors and celebrity under it.” 

The captive governor of New Providence applied to Hopkins for 
an enlargement of his liberty, who referred him to the governor of 
Connecticut as follows : 

“New Lonpon, April 25, 1776. 

‘‘S1r,—The bearer, Gov. Brown, requests me to use my influence with your 
honor, that he may have leave sometimes on parole, to go as far as where he can go 
to church. And as he is a gentleman of character, I make no doubt you will give 
him as much liberty as is consistent with the public safety, and further he cannot 


expect. 
“T am with great respect 
‘¢ Your most obedient servant 
‘¢Esex Hopxins. 
“To JONATHAN TRUMBULL, Esq., 
‘Gov. of the Colony of Connecticut, 
‘‘ At Lebanon.’’26 


Hopkins succeeded in borrowing two hundred men from Washing- 
ton,” which were, however, a fortnight later demanded back and 
returned, as appears from the following letter : 


‘¢ PROVIDENCE, May 1, 1776. 
‘‘Srr,—Your favor of the 25th of April, per express, has been received. I am 
very much obliged to you for the use of your men, and shall dispatch them to New 
York immediately in the sloop ‘Providence,’ Capt. Hazard. Although we still 
continue to be sickly on board all the vessels, so that it will be impossible to go to 

sea with the fleet before we get recruited with hands, which will not be easily done 

‘“‘T am with great respect, sir, 
‘¢ Your most obt. humble servant, 

‘“‘EseK HopxKIns. 

“To Gren. WASHINGTON.” 


% Am. Archives, vol. v. p. 1006. 
25 Perhaps a better reason for retaining the title of commodore is that in all 
the navies of the great powers, Great Britain alone excepted, it is a regular com- 
missioned rank and title,—equivalent to that of a brigadier-general,—and that only 
in the British service is the commodore an acting appointment for the reason that 
in the British army there is no rank commissioned between major-general and 
colonel, other than acting brigadier-generals. 
% Am. Archives, p. 47. 
27 See ante, his report to Congress dated April 9, 1776. 
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Writing to John Hancock, President of Congress, Commodore 
Hopkins alludes to a dissension between him and his relative Captain 
Whipple, who it seems had asked not to be deprived of his office for 
not coming up in the fight with the “ Glasgow :” 

“ Enclosed you have a copy of Captain Whipple’s request to me, 
which I suppose I shall grant, and expect that it may bring on some 
more enquiries, but I do not expect anything which may now be done 
will mend the past.” 

In the same letter he presents a detailed account of the fleet’s 
doings. 

John Paul Jones was the executive lieutenant of the flag-ship 
“ Alfred,” and has stated that he hoisted the “flag of America” over 
her for the first time in the Delaware, adding, “it being the first time 
it was ever displayed by a regular man-of-war.” Of the commissioned 
officers of this pioneer American fleet, eight belonged to Rhode Island, 
and were appointed most probably through the influence of the “com- 
mander-in-chief.” On the 19th of February, 1776, the squadron was 
standing with a fresh breeze to the southward of the Bahama Islands, 
and rendezvoused at Abaco, where the final arrangements were made 
for an advance on New Providence. The attack was made and the 
forts carried in gallant style. About one hundred cannon were cap- 
tured, with a large quantity of ordnance stores and ammunition ; also 
tbe governor of the island. 

“ On this occasion,” says Cooper, “ the first that ever occurred in the 
regular American navy, the marines behaved with a spirit and steadi- 
ness that have distinguished them ever since.” The object of the ex- 
pedition having been accomplished, Commodore Hopkins stood north- 
ward, homeward bound. When off Block Island he fell in with and 
captured the British schooner “ Hawke,” of six carriage-guns and eight 
swivels, and the bomb-brig “ Bolton,” of eight guns, two howitzers, 
ten. swivels, and forty-eight men, well provided with ammunition and 
stores. For this act the President of Congress complimented Hopkins 
officially. Before leaving the Delaware (February 17, 1776), Hopkins 
issued a general order for the guidance of the fleet, ® directing the ves- 
sels in case of separation to rendezvous at Abaco, and, also, a series of 
day signals for their guidance, which were undoubtedly the first signals 
used by our navy.” 

We are indebted to a letter written by Paul Jones” for the following 
graphic account of the proceedings of the fleet at New Providence, which 
furnishes an excellent supplement to the official report of Hopkins: 

“ When I undertook to write you,” says Jones, “an account of our 


% See Hopkins’s Report to Congress, ante, p. 302. 

79 See ante, p. 800. 

% Am. Archives, 4th series, vol. iv. p. 179, etc. 

31 Lieut. Paul Jones to the Hon. Mr. Hewes. See Sherburne’s Life of Paul Jones. 
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proceedings in the fleet I did not imagine I should have been so stinted 
in point of time: I owed you a much earlier account; but since we 
arrived here the repairs and business of the ship have required my 
constant attention. I will endeavor to be more punctual hereafter ; in 
the meanwhile I hope you will excuse this omission till I can account 
for it personally. I pass over what was prior to our arrival at the 
Capes of the Delaware, where we were met by the ‘ Hornet’ sloop and 
‘ Wasp’ schooner from Maryland. 

“ On the 17th of February the fleet put to sea with a smart north- 
east wind. On the night of the 19th (the gale having increased) we 
lost company with the ‘ Hornet’ and ‘ Fly’ tenders. We steered to the 
southward without seeing a single sail or meeting with anything re- 
markable till the 1st of March, when we anchored at Abaco, one of the 
Bahama Islands, having previously brought to a couple of New Provi- 
dence sloops to take pilots out of them. By these people we were in- 
formed that there was a large quantity of powder, with a number of 
cannon, in the forts of New Providence. In consequence of this in- 
telligence the marines and Jandsmen, to the number of three hundred 
and upwards, under the command of Captain Nicholas, were embarked 
in the two sloops. It was determined that they should keep below 
deck until the sloops were got in close to the fort, and they were then 
to land instantly and take possession before the island could be alarmed. 
This, however, was rendered abortive, as the fort fired an alarm-gun on 
the approach of our fleet. We then ran in and anchored at a small 
key, three leagues to windward of the town, and from thence the com- 
mander dispatched the marines, with the sloop ‘ Providence’ and 
schooner ‘ Wasp’ to cover their landings. They landed without oppo- 
sition and soon took possession of the eastern garrison, which, after 
firing a few shot, the islanders abandoned. The next morning the 
marines marched for the town and were met by a messenger from the 
governor, who told Captain Nicholas that the western garrison (Fort 
Nassau) was ready for his reception, and that he might march his force 
in as soon as he pleased. This was effected without firing a gun on 
our side; but the governor had sent off one hundred and fifty barrels 
of powder the night before.” 

“ Enclosed you have an inventory of the cannon, stores, etc., which 
we brought off in the fleet. We continued at New Providence until 
the 17th ult., and then brought off the governor and two more gentle- 
men prisoners. Our course was now directed back for the continent, 
and after meeting with much bad weather, on the 5th inst., off Block 
Island, we took the ‘ Hawke,’ schooner of six guns, one of Captain 
Wallace’s tenders, and the bomb-brig ‘ Bolton,’ of eight guns and two 
howitzers. The next morning we fell in with the ‘Glasgow’ man-of- 
war, and a hot engagement ensued, the particulars of which I cannot 


82 See ante, p. 302. 53 See ante, p. 308. 
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communicate better than ‘by extracting the minutes which I entered in 
the ‘ Alfred’s’ log-book. 

“T have the pleasure of assuring you that the commander-in-chief 
(Hopkins) is respected throughout the fleet, and I verily believe the 
officers and men in general would go any length to execute his orders.” 

The following are minutes of the engagement with the “Glasgow,” 
29, Captain Wingham, taken from in the “ Alfred’s” log, to which 
Jones refers in his letter: 

“ At 2 a.m. (March 6) cleared ship for action. 

“ At half-past two, the ‘Cabot’ being between us and the enemy, 
began to engage, and soon after we did the same. At the third glass 
the enemy wore away and by crowding sail got a considerable distance 
ahead, and made signals for the rest of the English fleet at Rhode 
Island to come to her assistance, and steered directly for the harbor. 
The commodore then thought it imprudent to risk our prizes, ete., by 
pursuing further; therefore, to prevent our being decoyed into their 
hands, at half-past six he made the signal to leave off chase, and haul 
by the wind to previous prizes. 

“The ‘Cabot’ was disabled at the second broadside; the ‘captain’ 
(J. B. Hopkins) being dangerously wounded, and the master and several 
men killed. The enemy’s whole fire was then directed at us (the ‘ Al- 
fred’); and an unlucky shot having carried away our wheel-block and 
ropes, the ship broached to, and gave the enemy an opportunity of 
raking us with several broadsides before we were in a condition to 
steer the ship and return the fire. In the action we received several 
shots under water, which made the ship leaky, and we had besides the 
main-mast shot through, and the upper works and rigging very con- 
siderably damaged ; yet it is surprising that we only lost the second 
lieutenant of marines and four men, one of whom (Martin Gilling- 
water), a midshipman, a prisoner, who was in the cock-pit, and had been 
taken in the bomb-brig ‘ Bolton’ yesterday.. We had no more than 
three men dangerously and four slightly wounded.” 

The “ Alfred” was poorly prepared to contend with the “ Glasgow,” 
as her main deck guns were so near the water in a fresh breeze as to be 
useless. On this occasion, however, she was brought gallantly into 
action. 

The commodore’s son, John B. Hopkins, the captain of the 
“ Cabot,” seeing the condition of the “ Alfred,” ran up within pistol- 
shot of the “Glasgow,” and poured in a destructive fire, and received 
her broadsides nearly half an hour, manifesting the most undaunted 
bravery. Captain Whipple, of the “Columbus,” was signaled to join 
in the attack but failed to come to the rescue, and the “Glasgow” 
escaped into Newport. For this the commodore, and particularly 
Captains Hazard and Whipple, were censured. The latter demanded 
a court-martial, and his request was forwarded to the President of 
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Congress, who addressed a letter to Commodore Hopkins, which con- 
cluded by saying, “Though it is to be regretted that the ‘Glasgow’ 
man-of-war made her escape, yet, as it was not through any miscon- 
duct, the praise due to you and the other officers is undoubtedly the 
same.” 

The squadron after a cruise of fifty-three days put into New London, 
Connecticut. When we consider the prowess and prestige of England 
on the sea and the indifferent qualities of the extemporized merchant 
vessels that composed the American fleet, the cruise of Commodore 
Hopkins must be considered a bold and adventurous one, and it was 
not without beneficial results to the cause of the Colonies. 

After a short stay at New London, Hopkins brought his fleet 
around to Rhode Island, but never made another cruise in the navy. 
A celebrated writer says, “Commodore or ‘ Admiral’ Hopkins, as he 
was generally called even by Washington, who so addressed him in his 
official letters, performed remarkable exploits, though he had great 
difficulties to contend with. His name became a synonym for heroism 
and for American patriotism.” 

In June, 1776, Hopkins was ordered by Congress to appear before 
the Naval Committee, in Philadelphia, to reply to charges which had 
been preferred against him for not annoying the enemy’s ships on the 
southern coast. He was defended by John Adams, and was acquitted. 
December of the same year the Committee of Safety of the State of 
Rhode Island reported, and it was 


‘‘ Unanimously resolved by all the upper and lower houses of Assembly now 
present, to wit: 

‘His honor, the Governor, and three of his council and eleven members of 
the General Assembly, that we will, and do hereby, advise Commodore Hopkins, 
with the Continental vessels under his command, within any of the harbors of this 
State, to put to sea as soon as he thinks the same can be done with safety. 

‘A copy of an order of part of the committee to act in the recess of the 


Assembly in December, 1776. 
“HENRY WARD, Secretary.”’ 


The unavoidable delay at a later period in getting his ships ready 
for sea gave another opportunity for his enemies to complain. Neg- 
lecting a citation to appear at Philadelphia, because no specific charges 
were made against him, and on account of his general disgust at the 
conduct of his opponents, he was dismissed the service January 2, 
1778.* He resided near Providence, and exerted during a long life 


346 Tw ConaGREssS, Jan. 2, 1778. 

‘‘ Congress having no further occasion for the service of EsEK Hopxrns, Esq., 
who on the 22d of December, 1775, was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
fleet fitted out by the Naval Committee ; 

“ Resolved, That the said Esex Hopxrns, Esq., be dismissed from the service 
of the United States. 

‘« Extract from the minutes. CHARLES THOMSON, Secy. 

—Boston Ind. Chronicle, January 22, 1778. 
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_& great political influence in Rhode Island, being often elected to the 
General Assembly of that State. 

The difficulties of getting the ships again in cruising sole, as dis- 
closed in the letters of the time, could not be realized by the impatient 
people, and hence Hopkins’s disgrace. 

General Knox, writing to General Washington, says under date: 















‘‘ New Lonpon, April 24, 1776. 
‘Srr,—In consequence of your Excellency’s directions, I am employed in 
looking at and getting the necessary information respecting the harbor, in which 
I shall spare no pains. I mentioned to your Excellency Newport Harbor, which, 
in conjunction with this when fortified, affords a safe retreat to the American navy 
or their prizes in any wind that blows. They are equally convenient for ships 
coming from sea; and if the wind is fair to go into one harbor, they may go into 
the other. The stores and artillery are all embarked together with the remaining 
company of my regiment, and I have been waiting for a fair wind two days. 

‘¢ Admiral Hopkins is still in this harbor, and I believe will be obliged to con- 
tinue here some time. He has this day received intelligence that four ships and two 
brigs are off Montauk Point and Rhode Island, stationed in such a manner that 
but one appears at a time, and each able to come up to the assistance of the others. 
The captain of the ‘Cerberus’ was on Block Island yesterday, and told a man that 
he was waiting for the admiral, and expected to be joined in four days by Captain 
Wallace and his squadron.’’ % 
















About the same time in a letter to his wife Knox says, “I have 
been on board Admiral Hopkins’ [ship] and in company with his gal- 
lant son, who was wounded in the engagement with the ‘Glasgow.’ 
The admiral is an antiquated figure. He brought to my mind Van 
Tromp, the famous Dutch admiral. Though antiquated in figure he 
is shrewd and sensible. I, whom you think not a little enthusiastic, 
should have taken him for an angel only he swore now and then.” 

In Paul Jones’s letter to Mr. Hewes, from which we have extracted 
his account of the cruise of the American fleet, he says, “ The fleet 
having been reinforced with two hundred men from the army, is now 
in condition for another enterprise, and, we expect to embrace the first 
wind for Rhode Island, where I hope we shall meet with better success, 
as I understand the ‘ Scarborough’ is now there. It is proposed to clean 

















‘¢ He was censured by Congress for not following literally his instructions on 
his southern cruise, and although his whole career as a commandant reflected honor 
on himself and glory to the navy, his enemies finally succeeded in procuring his 
discharge (i.e. dismissal) from the service. 

‘From long experience as a commander in the merchant marine, where the 
exercise of autocratic power was deemed indispensable, he was not well fitted to 
brook the restraint imposed upon him by his new position, and his own judgment 
ruled his action when in the service of the government, regardless of its effect 
upon the opinions of others. Hence the hostility to him with the result named. 

‘‘ The records show that after his retirement from the navy he was constantly 
engaged in duties of a public nature, and no lukewarmness to the cause of his 
country during her peril resulted from the action of the government in displacing 
him.”’—Arnold’s History of Rhode Island. 

% Drake’s Life of Henry Knox. 
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the ships at Providence, Rhode Island, so that our detention there 
will admit of a return of letters from Philadelphia.” 

Soon after the arrival of the fleet in Rhode Island, June, 1776, 
that colony memorialized Congress for permission to retain twenty pieces 
of cannon for the defense of Newport; a portion of the spoils of war 
that had been brought from New Providence, and which had been 
landed and put upon platforms for the defense of the place. The 
memorial states that the commodore had also landed thirty-six heavy 
cannon at New London. 

Notwithstanding the success of the enterprise against New Provi- 
dence, and the alacrity expressed in the letter of Lieutenant Jones, 
dated the 14th of April, 1776, for a new expedition, which we have 
quoted, it was easier said than done, for the squadron was in no con- 
dition to put to sea immediately. The seamen after their return were 
afflicted with sickness, the ships were not half manned, and nearly a 
month elapsed before the “ Andrea Doria” and “Cabot” could be pre- 
pared for a cruise they were to undertake in company for four weeks 
from Rhode Island. The “ Alfred” and “Columbus” could not fill 
up the complement of their crews. It was difficult and almost impos- 
sible to enlist seamen, as numbers of them had been enrolled in the 
army. Jones says, in a letter dated “ New York, May 19, 1776: The 
seamen almost to a man had entered the army before the fleet was set 
on foot; and I am well informed that there are four or five thousand 
seamen now in the land service.” This class of persons, always among 
the most patriotic, had been thrown out of employment at the com- 
mencement of hostilities, and promptly resorted to the standard of their 
country, under General Washington, until arrangements could be made 
by Congress to give more scope to their energies on the element to which 
they had been accustomed. 

This difficulty of procuring seamen was not the only one which the 
infant American navy had to encounter. The unsuccessful engage- 
ment with the “ Glasgow,” which allowed her escape, caused consider- 
able dissatisfaction, and unfavorable but unjust reflections were cast 
on the officers of the fleet. It is evident from the correspondence that 
while the Rhode Island people wanted the American fleet to sail and 
be rid of it, as its presence and the attention of the naval authorities of 
the enemy had endangered their safety, at the same time the American 
fleet was in no condition to put to sea. 

Sept. 9, 1776, Governor Jonathan Trumbull, of Connecticut, wrote 
Governor Cooke of Rhode Island : 

“Since my last I have made inquiry what naval force can be had in 
this State to assist in an attempt to clear the sound of the enemy’s 
ships; and find we can soon have a ship mounting twenty guns, 9- 
pounders, and a brigantine of sixteen guns ready for service; we could 


86 See ante, Hopkins’s letter to Washington, May 1. 
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also add another brigantine of eight guns, could we procure cannon to 
put upon her; besides our galleys, which we hope may be able to join 
them. . . . Could Commodore Hopkins be prevailed upon to join the 
force under his command with your galleys and such naval force as your 
State can furnish to our ship, brigantine, and galleys, I flatter myself 
it would be sufficient to effect the purpose intended; if greater force 
should be necessary there are two privateers in the harbor of New 
London that may be had to assist them.” 

Five days later (September 14, 1776) the governor of Rhode Island 
wrote the governor of Connecticut: “It is with pain I inform your 
honor that it is not in the power of this State to make an attack 
upon the enemey’s ships in the sound in any manner advisable; the 
two galleys, and the ‘ Alfred,’ which is not a quarter manned, con- 
stituting the whole force of this State ;” or to advise Commodore Hop- 
kins to put to sea with the Continental vessels at his command as 
soon as it can be done with safety. 

October 5, 1776, the governor of Rhode Island wrote to Washing- 
ton to say that it was concluded to stop the march of Colonel Rich- 
mond’s battalion, “ to permit such of the men as should incline to enlist 
in the Continental navy.” In that battalion were a considerable num- 
ber of seamen who it was thought would enter the navy, and in the 
scarcity of seamen in Rhode Island, more than twelve hundred being 
in privateers, it was impossible to supply seamen in any other way.” 

The impatience of the Rhode Island people to get rid of the fleet 
which was drawing such attention to its waters is shown by its action 
on the 4th of December, 1776, when it was voted and resolved 
by the Rhode Island Assembly “that Esek Hopkins, Esq., com- 
mander-in-chief of the Continental fleet, be requested by special message 
to attend the Assembly in order that by making such inquiry as they 
think proper this Assembly may be enabled to render to this navy the 
most effectual assistance, and acquit this State of injurious misrepre- 
sentations.” The same day the governor of Rhode Island wrote: 
“We observe you have orders from the H. M. C. to get all vessels out 
as soon as you can man them. ... Nothing on our part shall be 
wanting.” 

The next day (December 5), Hopkins replied to the governor : 

“Yours of yesterday I have just received, and I shall take it for 
granted that you will take every legal method to forward the manning 
of the ships; and as to what you infer with respect to wages and prize- 
money, I must let you know that I am not agent or paymaster ; that 
I have nothing to do in that matter; further, I have no knowledge 
of any fraud in any officer under my command, and I believe there is 
none. I shall caution the officers to keep the men on board, although 
I believe the greatest part of the desertions was before they ever came 


8t Rhode Island Colonial Records, vol. viii. 
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on board; and as to what you desire that the ships should go around to 
Boston, my orders will not admit of it, and if they would I can see little 


prospect of securing men there.” * 
Under date Providence, December 4, 1776, he wrote Governor 
Cooke, in reply to a resolve of the General Assembly of the same date: 


‘‘ GENTLEMEN,—I received your resolve of this day and note the contents of 
it. I now let you know I have long had orders from the honorable Marine Com- 
mittee to get all the vessels out as soon as I can man them. 

‘¢T should be glad that your honorable board would devise some way to com- 
pel their men to enlist, and likewise some way that the great number of deserters 
may be sent on board, a considerable number of whom are now in this State. 

‘*T am, etc., 
‘“Esex Hopkins.” 


The same date Governor Cooke replied to Commodore Hopkins: 


‘¢ ProvipENCE, December 4, 1776. 
‘‘CoMMODORE HopxKINS: 

‘¢ Srr,— Yours of this date is before us, by which we observe you have orders 
from the honorable Marine Committee to get all the vessels under your command 
out as soon as you could man them; and as you request of us to devise some method 
to complete the same, we do assure you that nothing in our power in a constitutional 
way shall be wanting to effect so desirable an object as the sailing of the new 
frigates, and we recommend that the strictest punctuality be attended to; that every 
man in the Naval Department be, as soon as possible, paid off both his wages and 
shares of all prizes heretofore taken, which will be a great inducement for other 
men to engage in the service. 

‘¢ We are not now a committee, but as soon as we are, make no doubt we shall 
resolve that all the officers, both civil and military, within the State, give every 
assistance in their power to your officers to get their men on board, and hope more 
care will be taken to keep them there till the ships sail, than has been heretofore used ; 
and if you have not a full complement of men to attack ships of any considerable 
force, we think it advisable, if you have a sufficient number to navigate the ships 
with safety round into Boston Bay to join the Continental ships there, that you 
immediately proceed.% , 

‘¢ We make no doubt that the State of Massachusetts Bay would assist the com- 
pletion of your complement of men ina more speedy manner than it is in the power 
of this small State to do (whose men are already so greatly exhausted) ; if not they 
will then be in a place of safety, and may be rendered serviceable when fully 
manned, which if they remain here cannot be, provided this harbor is blockaded, 
which is hourly expected. 

‘¢ All the deserters from your ships that can be found in this State shall be 
taken up and sent to you to Boston if you think proper to go there. 

‘‘T am, etc., 
“ NicHOLAS CooKE. 

‘To CommMopoRE HopxIns.”’ 


To this Commodore Hopkins replied the following day : 


‘¢ PROVIDENCE, December 5, 1776. 
‘¢ Sir, —Yours of yesterday I have just received, and I shall take it for granted 
that you will take every legal method to forward the manning of the ships; and 
as to what you infer with respect to the wages and prize-money, I must now let you 


88 See letter in full, p. 313. 
89 They evidently wished to be rid of these unpleasant sojourners. 
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know that I am not agent or paymgaster, that I have nothing to do in that matter, 
further than to use my influence that right be done to every man in the navy. 
‘“‘T have no knowledge of any fraud in any officer under my command, and 
I believe there is none. ‘I shall caution the officers to take care to keep the men on 
board, although I believe the greatest part of the desertions was before they 
ever came on board; and as to what you seem to desire that the ships shall go 
around to Boston, my orders will not admit of such a step, and if they would, I 
can see but little prospect of getting men there, as I am well assured that if one of 
the ships therg had been manned she would have sailed before now. 
‘‘T am, sir, yours, and the members of the Assembly’s 
‘¢ Most humble servant, 
: ‘¢Esexk Horxins. 
‘¢To THE HonorABLE NicHotas Cook#, Esq., to be laid before such members 
as he may see fit.” 


Extract from a letter written by Henry Marchant, delegate in the 
Continental Congress, to the governor of Rhode Island : 
‘‘ PHILADELPHIA, July 13, 1777. 

‘‘HoNORED S1r,—. . . I now enclose to your honor the resolves of the Marine 
Committee, passed March the 25th, 1777, respecting the contract made by some of 
the officers of Commodore Hopkins’ fleet when in Delaware River. As the com- 
plaints in consequence of that contract have still continued, notwithstanding these 
resolves were forwarded so long ago to the Continental agents; by order of the 
Marine Committee, I sent a copy of them to the agent, Mr. Tillinghast, by the last 
post, supposing it possible they might have miscarried before. And as I never ” 
heard of them before I left the State, for that reason I have enclosed them to your 
honor.”’. . 


After Commodore Hopkins had been dismissed from the navy, it 
was voted October, 1778, by the General Assembly of Rhode Island, 
“that Esek Hopkins be one of a committee (of five) to enquire into 
the causes of the miscarriages of the late expedition against the island 
of Rhode Island.” 

March, 1778, Commodore Hopkins was appointed a member of a 
committee to report on the petition of Mr. Joseph Ballou, who repre- 
sented that he had discovered a silver-mine on his land in Cumberland, 
and prayed the Assembly “to grant him liberty to set forth a lottery 
to raise £3000 lawful money to be appropriated to opening it, the State 
to receive one-fifth part of said mine upon being at that proportion of 
the expense of opening it.” And it was subsequently voted and 
resolved that Esek Hopkins be one of a committee “‘to raise that sum 
by means of a lottery.” 

An incident related by the Hon. Asher Robbins evidences the 
legislative influence of Esek Hopkins, and his impulsive character. 

In 1786, when he was a representative for North Providence, Dr. 
Manning, the President of Brown University, visited out of curiosity 
the State-house, to look upon the Assembly, and was introduced to the 
floor and accommodated with a seat. Soon after the commodore arose, 
and nominated Dr. Manning as a delegate to Congress, there being a 
vacancy to fill in that body, and he was unanimously appointed. Not 
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long after Mr. Robbins met the commodore at the house of his brother, 
Governor Hopkins, and was informed by him that the idea never en- 
tered his head until he saw President Manning take his seat on the floor 
ef the Assembly, and that then the thought struck him that he would 
make a very fit member for that august body, the Continental Congress, 

Few men enjoyed the confidence of his fellow-citizens to a greater 
degree than Commodore Hopkins. His opponents invariably were 
strangers to him, and when we consider the circumstances attending 
his youth, left as he was an orphan, at an age when he most needed 
parental care, and without patronage, his advancement to honor and 
renown must be considered praiseworthy and remarkable. 

The Rev. Mr. Goodrich in his historical discourse delivered in 
North Providence, June, 1865, speaking of Commodore Hopkins, says, 
“Tt were superfluous to praise him. His valor is a part of the heroic 
heritage of his nature; and his name and Perry’s, who alike, in dif- 
ferent wars, upheld the honor of our country on the sea, have given 
our little State cause to glory in her naval warriors. For between two 
and three years Hopkins was commander-in-chief of the navy, but the 
bitter sectional feeling in Congress which operated so much on many 
an oceasion greatly to the disparagement of New England men, finally 
succeeded in ousting him from his honorable position. But by this act 
our country suffered most.” 

Some time before his death Commodore Hopkins gave the town of 
North Providence a lot of land for a cemetery, situated about one- 
third of a mile from his residence to the north of Providence, and 
within this inclosure his remains are deposited. His tombstone bears 


the following inscription : 


‘This stone is Consecrated 
To the memory of 
Esrex Hopxins, Esq., 
Who departed this life 
on the 
26th day of February, A.D. 1802. 
He was born in the year 1718, in Scituate, 
in this State, and during the 
Revolutionary War, 
was appointed 
Admiral and Commander-in-Chief 
of the 
Naval forces of the United States. 
He was afterwards a member of our State Legislature, 
and was no less distinguished 
for his deliberation than for his valour. 
As he lived highly respected, 
So he died deeply regretted 
by his country and his friends, 
At the advanced age of 83 years and 10 months. 
‘ Look next on Greatness,’ ‘Say where Greatness lies.’ ”’ 
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When Commodore Hopkins died, Judge Dorrance, who lived in 
Providence, received in charge all his papers. When Judge Dorrance 
died these papers were left in the garret of the Dorrance building until 
Mr. Wharton Baker took possession of the building, when believing 
these papers of some importance he took them to Baltimore and en- 
deavored to sell them there, but not obtaining a satisfactory offer for 
them he brought them again to Providence; and finally, with the con- 
sent of the Hopkins heirs, they have been deposited with the RHoDE 
IsLaAnD HistoricaL Society, where they now are. These papers are 
arranged in three volumes. Vol. i. is made up of copies of letters 
written by Esek Hopkins, signals for the American fleet, etc. These 
letters are dated 1776 and 1777. Vol. ii. has a table of contents, 1728 
to 1786. The first document is the commission given by Governor 
Nicholas Cooke, dated October 4, 1775. Vol. iii. contains letters and 
papers dated 1776-1778. 

Many characteristic anecdotes are related of Commodore Hopkins. 
One of these is: He was laughed at for living in North Providence on 
such a miserable farm, and was told by one more candid than polite, 
“that nobody but a fool would live on such a piece of land.” He 
replied, ‘‘ No fool could live on such a piece of land, he would starve; 
but you see J am well fed.” 

On another occasion General Nathaniel Greene being in Provi- 
dence, Commodore Hopkins invited him to dine with him. “ At what 
hour do you dine?” inquired the polite general. “ At twelve o’clock,” 
responded the commodore. “ But I do not dine until two or three,” 
rejoined Greene. “Then you won’t dine with me by a d—ned long 
chalk,” replied Hopkins. 

His success in his early calling had resulted in a competency, and 
on his removal to Providence he invested extensively in real estate, 
and with a provident management of his resources was enabled to 
provide for his large family without encroaching upon his acquired 
capital. His Providence home yet stands on the outskirts of the city, _ 
and is owned by his descendants. 

His children were : 

1. John Burroughs, born August 25, 1742, died December 5, 1796, 
leaving no descendants. 

2. Heart, born September 1, 1744, died unmarried July 11, 1825. 

3. Abigail, born Octobef 25, 1746, married Joseph Hawkins, and 
had eight children ; died April 25, 1821. 

4, Samuel, born February 19, 1748, died September 22, 1750, two 
and a half years old. 

5. Amey, born January 25, 1751, had two children, and died 
December, 1825. 

6. Stephen, born March 6, 1753, died July 3, 1761, eight years 
old. 
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7. Susanna, born May 10, 1756, married Rev. Dr. John Maxcy, 
1791, died , leaving seven children ; one of her sons, Virgil, was 
killed by the explosion of the gun on board the “ Princeton,” in 1844, 

8. Esek, born June 9, 1758, died 1777. 

9. Samuel, born , died 1782, leaving a daughter, Sarah, who 
died October 30, 1860, aged seventy-eight years. 

10. Desire, born May, 1764, died May 20, 1848; she married 
twice, and had three children. 

As the decease of all the commodore’s sons preceded his own, and 
all died without male issue, with his own decease the Hopkins name 
ceased to exist in his line, though numerous descendants through 
marriage of his daughters are yet living in Rhode Island and else- 
where. 

In this connection it seems only proper to record in brief what 
is known of his sons. 

Captain John Burrouglis Hopkins, the eldest son of Commodore 
Esek, was born August 25, 1742. He married his cousin, Sarah 
Harris, October 2, 1768, daughter of Henry Harris and Hope Hop- 
kins, who was born December 7, 1742, and died December 8, 1824, 
at the advanced age of eighty-two years, having survived her husband 
twenty-eight years, and died December 5, 1796, aged fifty-four years, 
without issue. 

He commanded one of the boats engaged to convey the parties who 
captured and destroyed the “Gasper” off Pawtuxet, on the 9th of 
June, 1772. He followed up this exploit by service of a naval char- 
acter during the American Revolution. 

He commanded the “Cabot” of fourteen guns, and was severely 
wounded in the engagement with the “ Glasgow,” as we have already 
recorded. 

June 8, 1776, he was appointed to the command of the frigate 
“ Warren,” and sailed from Providence on a cruise, February 16, 
1778, and on the 16th of April arrived in Boston with the “ Queen 
of France,” Captain Joseph Olney, and the “ Ranger,” Captain Simp- 
son. These ships had sailed under Captain J. B. Hopkins as senior 
officer, and had captured seven British vessels, one a twenty-gun ship 
and six transports with valuable stores, and twenty-four British officers 
bound for Georgia. The value of the captured stores was estimated 
at four hundred thousand dollars. 

Esek Hopkins, Jr., the eighth child of the commodore, graduated 
at Brown University in the class of 1775, at the age of seventeen 
years. . Very little information concerning him can be gathered, and 
that little is somewhat confused in the matter of dates. Arnold in his 
History of Rhode Island, vol. ii. p. 441, says, “In July, 1779, he 
was in command of the privateer ‘ Lively,’ which vessel had been 
a British privateer of ten guns, taken by Colonel Talbot in a small 
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sloop, called the ‘ Argo.’” Colonial Records, vol. viii. p. 335, notes 
that he was a prisoner of war at Halifax, having been captured by a 
British force while acting as lieutenant on board the “ Providence” 
sloop, and in the December term of the General Assembly, in 1777, a 
resolution was passed that Major-General Spencer be requested to suffer 
and permit Lieutenant Otway, who was captured by the State’s forces 
with the British frigate “Lark,” to be given up in order to redeem 
said Hopkins from captivity. 

The triennial catalogue of Brown University notes him as deceased 
in 1777. No record of his father’s family contains the date of his de- 
cease, and the probable conjecture is that Arnold was in error, and that 
Esek, Jr., died in 1777, at Halifax, while a prisoner of war, before 
an exchange could be effected. No gravestone for him is in the family 
burying-ground, while the resting-places of the other sons of the com- 
modore, Samuel excepted, who died at sea, are thus identified. 


Gro. Henry PREBLE, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 
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ONE OF THE DUANES. 
(Continued from page 199.) 


CHAPTER XIII. (Continued). 


A MILD laugh rippled around the circle. 

“Qne naturally begins to wonder a little——even the most charitable, 
—you know,” Mrs. Voorhees smilingly went on, “when these head- 
aches recur so remarkably often.” 

“Ts Miss Duane particularly subject to headaches?” Miss Levara 
asked, innocently. 

“Oh, whenever convenient, I believe; or, if it isn’t headache, it 
can easily be something else, you understand,” returned Mrs. Voorhees. 

“Well,” put in Mrs. Crawford, a young and rather pretty bride, 
whose husband adored her, “if Miss Duane really is fond of men 
(which I don’t think she is, so very, as she has snubbed two or three 
of the set here more than once), you'll admit that the objects of her 
affection seem most heartily to reciprocate the sentiment.” 

“ Ah, she flatters them, no doubt.. The least vain of mankind de- 
light in flattery. In fact, they cannot withstand it when judiciously 
administered.” 

“T feel so great a confidence in your opinion on such matters, Mrs. 
Voorhees,” laughed Mrs. Crawford, good-naturedly, “that I shall try 
a large dose upon my husband next time I want him to buy me a new 
dress. I think he will be a tiny bit surprised.” 

“ Ah, your husband evidently hasn’t gone over to the enemy yet, 
my dear,” observed Miss Collingwood, sagely, “or you wouldn’t put 
yourself out to defend Miss Duane. Though really, for my part, what 
men see so miraculously lovely to admire and rave over about her, J 
cannot conceive.” 

“Don’t you think men rather fancy stupid women, if they have 
any pretensions to being pretty?” asked Miss Levara, with an air of 
appealing to a higher wisdom than her own. “It pleases them to feel 
that they are talking to some one who is intellectually inferior to 
themselves.” 
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“Oh, yes; they never forgive a woman who gets the better of them 
in a repartee,” murmured Mrs. Voorhees, a little savagely. 

“ But certainly Miss Duane is not stupid,” protested poor Bonny’s 
one advocate. “I should fancy her a girl with wit enough to make 
even ignorance charming. And she is not ignorant either; on the con- 
trary, very accomplished, I should think.” 

“She has every appearance of being particularly accomplished in 
several nice little arts; but yet, if we would be as charitable as Mrs. 
Crawford evidently thinks we ought to be, we should trust that she is 
indeed blindly, grossly ignorant of army customs and distinctions, at 
least, unless we would cast her from among us as a pariah!” Mrs. 
Voorhees exclaimed, with very bright eyes, and a color visibly rising 
beneath her pearl-powder. 

“ Why—why—what do you mean ?” several ladies began excitedly 
to interrogate. Mrs. Voorhees’s expression was promising of a very 
choice bit of gossip, indeed. 

For a moment she did not answer, but bent her head over her em- 
broidery, with an ominous sparkle showing under her black eyelashes. 

Mrs. Collingwood had begun to be a little alarmed for the success 
of her afternoon, and now, although inwardly consumed with curiosity, 
unselfishly interrupted to stem the dangerous tide of gossip which was 
setting in. “I can easily get it all out of her afterwards, when we are 
alone, if she really knows anything worth telling,” she thought, as she 
said aloud, hurriedly, “Come, come, good friends! Really I must 
advise that it is quite time we took up Hume.” 

A hush instantaneously fell upon the humming circle. Mrs. Voor- 
hees flushed with annoyance, but said nothing, merely biting her scarlet 
under lip viciously with her small, sharp, white teeth. Knitting-needles 
began to click, “lost stitches” were picked up, and the worthy Hume 
formed a cloak for many little private meditations and conjectures. 

Presently Mrs. Collingwood, who had been reading, drew out her 
watch and consulted it gravely. “ My fifteen minutes are up,” she 
announced, “and now I will hand the book over to you, Mrs. Voor- 
hees.” 

“ Allow me just a moment or two, to finish this daisy I’m working 
on: it is almost completed,” returned Mrs. Voorhees. 

“T beg your pardon,” spoke up Mrs. Partridge, an elderly, sharp- 
visaged lady who presided over the establishment of her bachelor son ; 
“but just while we are waiting, I really think it may be my duty to 
inquire if a certain thing which has come to my knowledge can have 
any bearing on what Mrs. Voorhees said a few moments ago. There 
may be nothing much in it ;—it came through a servant, and one never 
should place too great confidence in what these ignorant colored people 
say ;—=still it has troubled me considerably, especially since Mrs. Voor- 
hees spoke. It is about a letter which concerns Miss Duane,” 

VoL. XII.—No. 3. 22 
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Every one waited breathlessly. Even the knitting-needles were 
stilled. This promised to be too tempting, and the scruples of the 
hostess were laid aside. Mrs. Partridge continued, in an unctuous, 
subdued monotone, counting out some patches for a satin “ crazy quilt” 
with one yellow, claw-like finger as she spoke, “ You know that mu- 
latto girl, ‘ Partheny,’ as she is called, Mrs. Revere’s waitress? Well, 
Mrs. Revere has taken some interest in her, as she is rather a bright, 
tidy-looking creature, and has taught her how to read, though not very 
fluently, I dare say. It wouldn’t be like Mrs. Revere to take too much 
trouble for any person who could not repay her, you know. But, to 
return to the point, this girl told my cook, Rosie, that in sweeping one 
of the hearths she had come across a torn sheet of pink letter-paper 
with some words on it, which she made out as accusing Miss Duane 
of—of—well, in short, a rather questionable acquaintance with some 
common soldier on the post. His name I am not quite sure of, though 
it was mentioned, I am confident.” 

“Was it Dane?” suggested Mrs. Voorhees, with a certain gravity 
of manner, covering a suppressed but ungovernable excitement. 

“That was it, I believe. Did you know anything about it?” 
sharply and quickly. 

Mrs. Voorhees flushed even more deeply than before, and her eyes 
drooped slightly beneath the gaze of her friends and companions. 
“Of the letter, of course, nothing,” she said emphatically, yet not too 
emphatically ; “of the affair itself, a great deal—more than is pleasant, 
I assure you.” 

“You don’t mean to say there is really anything in it ?” 

“Oh, horrid! I never heard of such a scandal at an army post 

“ And she pretends to be a piece of such elegant perfection! Quite 
too disgraceful, I declare !” 

“ What is it, anyway? What is the story ?” 

“You must tell us what you know! You have said too much now 
to keep silence.” And so on, with numerous and varied condemnatory 
ejaculations, during the recital by Mrs. Voorhees which immediately 
ensued. 

“ Well, of course, I am a girl myself, and should be sorry to believe 
such quite too awful things of any other girl, especially one with whom 
I had associated,” asseverated Miss Collingwood (who was soon to cele- 
brate her twenty-fifth birthday). “Let us try to be charitable, and 
say we won’t believe any more than we are positively obliged to. But 
I do wish Lola and I hadn’t asked her to be in our tableaux.” 

“Perhaps you can get out of it,’ Mrs. Collingwood suggested, 
with maternal solicitude. “It might be better if you could, without 
making too much talk. You might even change the nature of the en- 
tertainment, if not too late, to something in which her assistance need 
not be required. Otherwise, let us give the poor misguided girl the 


yp? 
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benefit of a doubt. Of course, it becomes a painful duty at times to 
condemn other people’s errors and mistakes, especially where there are 
young ladies to be considered; yet now, friends, I do not see that we 
are justified in making any pronounced move at present, and therefore 
we must be careful that we do not yield to the temptation of degen- 
erating into gossip, so I make a motion that we continue our reading 
until it be time to adjourn for refreshment.” 

Hume again was reluctantly called into requisition, while the scheme 
of “ Mutual Improvement” was for the moment allowed to drop. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


On reporting to the deputy collector of internal revenue at Pensacola, 
Sidney was surprised to learn that instead of proceeding to the hills 
near the boundary-line of Alabama, as he had supposed, the directions 
received would carry him and his command to a certain large and deso- 
late Floridian swamp. Sidney only knew the place from varying ac- 
counts to which he had listened, regarding a poisonously malarial sheet 
of water appropriately known as “‘ Death Lake,” which lay hidden in 
and surrounded by the swamp. However, the deputy collector would 
accompany him, and the party was provided with a guide,—a hideous, 
pock-marked Floridian who had turned “ State’s evidence” against the 
very gang of whom they were in quest. This high-toned and tobacco- 
spitting Southern gentleman was an acquaintance of Private Dane, 
who, somewhat to Sidney’s surprise, had been among the men selected 
by his captain for this duty, and it occasioned him a vague sensation 
of displeasure and distrust whenever he observed the two conversing 
together. 

“ What knowledge have you that that villainous-looking guide of 
yours is to be trusted?” he inquired of the deputy collector, after they 
had boarded the train at Pensacola. 

“Merely the reason that he has only received half his pay down. 
The rest he won’t get till we are safely back,” said the collector, laughing. 

The plan was that the party should proceed a certain distance by 
rail, when at a signal, previously agreed upon with the necessary au- 
thority, the train should be stopped, and they should be let off in the. 
midst of the pine woods. They had reported to the collector at six 
o’clock, and then had marched down to the station. By the time that 
they had dragged tediously over the insignificant number of miles 
which they were able to travel by rail, it was past seven o’clock, and 
the principal part of the journey remained to be accomplished. The 
region through which they now had to march in the best order they 
could maintain was desolate in the extreme, with tall pines stretching 
their bare boles far skyward before they were crowned by green, and 
scrubby brushwood under foot that made the men stumble as they 
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walked. An eight-miles’ tramp, and they had reached the river, where 
all were glad to take a brief rest, and to drink some coffee, which the 
soldiers heated over a fire built of sticks, 

An ancient and dilapidated negro, whose cabin tottered rather than 
stood by the river’s side, and who scraped a precarious living by fish- 
ing and renting three or four boats apparently nearly as ancient as him- 
self, was now paid for the loan of all his floating property, and then 
taken off bodily (though protesting) lest his babbling tongue should 
work mischief to their expedition. 

The men now began to be imbued with the spirit of their under- 
taking. The longest march had been made, they were in the midst of 
what was to them a new and interesting country, and they expected 
soon to come upon their prize. Up the brackish, slow-running river 
they rowed, with the flat pine lands on one shore, and on the other a 
hideous waste of swamp. 

So on and on. Everything expressed utter loneliness, and they 
scarcely passed a cabin among the soughing pines, The old negro, at 
length reconciled to his kidnappers through the bonus he had received, 
chatted volubly from time to time, telling of the lurking dangers of 
the swamp, and gloatingly relating weird legions of the poisoned Death 
Lake. Then he would count out his lately-earned money upon the 
two pointed knees which showed in brown patches through a series of 
holes with some fragmentary bits of trousers still attached. When the 
process of counting was finished to his satisfaction, the money would be 
stowed away in a knotted bandanna, next his bony breast, only to be 
brought forth again presently, as his greedy eyes longed to feed once 
more upon his unaccustomed wealth. 

He had been assigned to the boat.with Sidney and the collector, 
and catered not a little to their entertainment. 

It was half-past twelve o’clock when the boats arrived at the mouth 
of a creek which afforded an opening to the lake, and so into the 
swamp. No more uncanny could have appeared the entrance of the 
river Styx, and Sidney was forcibly reminded of Doré’s weird fancies. 
Although high noon was hardly past, they seemed to be sailing into 
the veritable birthplace of the night. Tall cypresses hedged them in 
and towered up—up—until to the lifted eye apparently they reached 
the very zenith. Thick, rope-like vines twined bare, black arms from 
tree to tree, and formed a woody lattice, while rusty trails of Florida 
moss spread a matted net-work over all, and dropped tangled loops and 
ends into the pool below. As they rowed onward, awed or depressed 
into a desire for the silence which it was necessary to maintain, the dark- 
ness grew more intense, and not a man, save perhaps the stolid negro, 
but thrilled with an odd, untranslatable emotion that was half horror, 
half amaze, when at length their boats pushed out into the lake. 
Death Lake, indeed! with its thick, green floor of stagnant scum 
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which wrinkled like cream before the passage of the boats’ bows, and 
clung upon the lifted oars. The very air was heavy, and the twi- 
light was dense as with the breath of nightmares. A deathly silence 
reigned; there was no sound of bird or splash of fish, and the place 
seemed set apart from life and days, and the world of humanity, by 
the curse of its Creator. 

The lake was long and narrow, of a peculiar shape. No water was 
visible, all being coated with the foul, green slime; but if one plunged 
a hand beneath the surface the liquid below was warm, with a sleek, 
repulsive feel, and (it might have been merely a trick of fancy) one’s 
fingers certainly seemed nerveless when again they reached the air. 

The creek through which the boats had passed was the only known 
outlet of the lake, and legend said that inlet there was none. All about 
lay the desolation of the swamp. The cypresses so bent their giant 
forms that in places the parasite vines had bridged the water with their 
branches. Others reared their high defiance up to heaven, shutting 
away forever the light of sun or moon (except while directly in the 
zenith), and sending out gnarled, twisted roots to drink from the lake 
thus jealously guarded, 

“Tt’s a moughty good ting, massahs, dat you hain’t gwine ter be 
heah any much by night,” whispered the old negro, his low, guttural 
voice breaking the silence with astrange effect. ‘ Dey ses ’tis suah 
def to be heah tru’ one whole night. I knowed a wite man done lose 
hissef hea’ ons’t, an’ when dey come de nex’ day an’ foun’ him in de 
swamp, his face was black as dis yere niggah’s. Den dey darsen’t 
fotch him home, but done pitched him in de wattah, whar I s’pose he 
lies yit, ef de debbil ain’t cotched him ’fore now.” 

‘“‘ How, then, do the distillers contrive to live, if what the old man 
says about the deadly malaria is true?” asked Sidney, turning to the 
deputy collector. 

“Qh, they no doubt get away somehow before night. All their 
business may be done by daylight, or rather in the daytime, for there’s 
precious little of the other here,” he answered. 

“T wish,” went on Sidney more than half to himself, “I could 
overcome a certain disagreeable impression that I’m a sneak, engaged 
on a dastardly rather than a laudable undertaking. One hates to doa 
thing by stealth, when that means pouncing down with ten men on per- 
haps two or three unprepared wretches. Of course, it’s all right, and 
the only way, but its repulsiveness strikes me in these silences as it 
hadn’t done before.” 

“ Wait a little,” said the collector, rubbing his hands slowly back 
and forth over his chubby knees. “Save your remorse until you are 
out of the woods, lieutenant. It is now’—taking out his watch— 
“twenty minutes of two. I’d like to hear what you’ll have to say in 
a couple or so more hours.” 
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The boats were rowed across the lake, where, at the point of en- 
trance to the swamp, a fallen cypress had been laid about with planks 
as an impromptu landing. Here the men hastily moored the negro’s 
property, and, under Sidney’s orders and the suggestions of the guide, 
formed a line of march toward the swamp’s unknown interior. All 
were armed, and each man knew by heart his own directions, among 
the foremost of which was to make as little noise as possible while 
plodding through the. muddy ooze. 

Presently the guide halted. ‘ Do you smell the wood smoke ?” he 
asked. ‘ Well, that means we are close to the distillery.” 

“‘T want to send out one of you men to act as a spy,” said Sidney, 
surveying his command. 

George Dane stepped forward with a rapid salute. “ Won’t you 
take me, lieutenant?” he eagerly inquired. 

“No,” shortly and sternly. ‘ Murphy, you go in that direction as 
cautiously as possible, proceeding till you see some sign of the whisky 
camp. Observe carefully just what the number of men is, how situ- 
ated, and what the best approach is. Then come back here without 
any delay. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, sir.” And saluting, Murphy set about putting his instruc- 
tions into instant practice. 

Sidney occupied the time of waiting in issuing some last directions 
to be carried out in case certain complications in the anticipated pro- 
gramme should arise. As he concluded his commands, Rawles, the 
guide, stepped up to him and began asking him a number of what 
seemed to Sidney foolish and unnecessary questions. He answered 
somewhat impatiently, but the discussion had consumed a moment or 
two, and when the officer turned again towards his men, the group 
consisted of but nine. 

“ Where is Dane?” he inquired, sharply. 

Nobody knew. He had managed to steal away without attracting 
any one’s attention to his movements. Scarcely more than a minute 
had passed, and it seemed impossible that he could have gone far, 
although some subsequent moments of fruitless search for him were 
convincing that a good deal of ground may be covered in a very 
short space of time. Rawles displayed a degree of alacrity and anxiety 
that was truly laudable, and yet he only succeeded in making himself 
more than ever an object of suspicion in the eyes of Lieutenant Sidney. 
There was now no further time to spend in beating about through the 
swamp for the deserter, if indeed Dane had voluntarily become one ; 
and the man had made his calculations well. In Sidney’s mind there 
remained no doubt that he had all along intended to desert when the 
fitting opportunity arrived, and inwardly he cursed what he termed his 
own stupidity and lack of foresight. 

Murphy very speedily returned with the intelligence that the dis- 
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tillery indeed existed, as had been described, and that it was not even 
as far distant as they had been inclined to suppose. He had only been 
able to discover three men, and they were occupied, apparently unsus- 
picious of any hostile presence. 

“Come on, then, men,” said Sidney, taking the advance. “We 
will have them peaceably if we can, but at all events, I’m resolved 
it shall not be our fault if this expedition fails to do what is expected 
of it.” Cautiously they picked their way through the yielding soil of 
the bog. Sometimes a man would sink unexpectedly, with one leg in 
the mud up to the knee, or the foot of another would catch in a 
tangle of fibrous roots, and he would pitch forward, losing his cap in 
the wet, fleshy grass. Had it been a little later in the year the place 
would have been infested with swamp moccasins, the deadliest of all 
the many poisonous Southern reptiles; and, even as it was, one or two 
crawling, mottled coils were seen stealthily disappearing beneath the 
trunks of fallen trees. 

Presently, through a sudden break in the matted net-work of trail- 
ing moss and knotted vines that formed an almost impenetrable screen 
before them, they sighted the object of their search. A fire had been 
kindled on a comparatively dry spot, and large copper kettles were 
suspended over it. A number of barrels stood or lay about, while a 
large heap of brushwood, evidently intended for use as a covering and 
concealment when necessary, was piled close at hand. Low in the air 
hovered a thick blue cloud of smoke, and a sickly odor of burning 
wood added its incense to the reeking vapor of the swamp. Two men 
stood throwing sticks upon the blaze, and another, with a tin-cup in 
his hand, had evidently been sampling the whisky from a barrel. 

According to Sidney’s previous directions, as soon as the whisky 
camp had become visible, his men had spread themselves about, sur- 
rounding the spot as well as natural obstacles allowed; and now, as 
he gave the word (whether it was because it is as hard to take one’s 
whisky through another man’s lips, as it is to see “one’s happiness” 
through his eyes, or merely because of a certain inspiration in their 
commander’s look and tone), the little band swooped down on the 
distillery with a will. 

There was no struggle,—not a shot fired,—to the keen disappoint- 
ment of some members of the party, and the three despoilers of the 
governmental pocket and peace of mind were captured, so to speak, 
red-handed. They were simply three thoroughly surprised and dis- 
gusted men, who considered themselves as martyrs, having been ag- 
grieved beyond reparation. At first they could scarcely realize what 
had come upon them, but once aroused to a realization of it, they bore 
their calamity with a species of sullen resignation which would speedily 
have changed to fierce resistance, had there been the faintest hope that 
such a change could save them. 
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Having secured his prisoners and detailed a guard to look after 
their welfare, spiritual and physical, and having also stationed sen- 
tinels in case of attack from some unexpected quarter, Sidney and the 
remainder of his force (saving the old negro, who had been assisted 
against his will to follow with the party) set cheerfully about the work 
of general destruction. Since nothing could be carried away, all must 
necessarily be reduced to chaos, lest a new distillery should arise, 
pheenix-like, out of the ashes of the old. 

It was merely agreeable muscular exercise to scatter the brush- 
wood, stamp down the fire, and beat the copper kettles out of all shape 
or utility ; but it was with countenances expressive of the keenest 
mental agony that the men burst asunder the full barrels, and saw their 
fragrant, golden-brown contents wasting its sweetness on the desert air. 
Sidney’s permission for each man to have “one drink” filled their 
hearts with rapture and gratitude unspeakable, and the privilege was 
speedily enjoyed. If the celebrated “ tailor’s thimble” had been avail- 
able, it would have been used as a convenient means of making the 
“one drink” a “sweetness long drawn out,” but a good deal can be 
adroitly accomplished, without conspicuous greed, by medium of a tin- 
cup. The deputy collector, also, condescended to dip his pocket-flask 
into the gushing fluid, and, turning toward Sidney, drank to the success 
of all such future undertakings. 

“Hurrah for the artillery! the —th forever!” he cried, while 
almost simultaneously a shot rang through the air, the sharp “ ping” 
of a bullet whistled close by Sidney’s ear, and the collector’s hand 
shook as his silver flask was struck and nearly sent out of his grasp. 

Instantly came an alarm from the sentinels,—a little too late to be 
of any practical importance. The destroying party threw down their 
axes, and picked up their arms, in time to face a rapidly advancing 
knot of men who had crept upon them from the ambush of the low- 
hung boughs. A dozen or fifteen there were in all,—a strange group, 
with unkempt beards, slouched hats, and uncouth garments, but they 
were armed to the teeth, and sprang upon the soldiers with a yell of 
exultation and defiance. After that one shot, which had so narrowly 
missed its mark, there followed a scattering storm of bullets, fired 
haphazard, with no commander save passion, and directed by neither 
discipline nor skill. 

Now the advantage of the tried soldier over the untutored mob 
began to assert itself, in spite of the shock and surprise. The men had 
been prepared beforehand for just such an attack as this. They had .« 
not expected it, but they had been directed what to do in case it came. 
Sidney had his force rallied and organized in a moment. He was cool, 
though excited, and his example formed an immediate inspiration for 
‘his men. In spite of discipline, however, there was one instant of 
bewilderment, and something like confusion, and in that instant two 
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of the prisoners had effected their escape, joining themselves with their 
newly-arrived friends. 

Sidney was filled with a bitter anger, which well-nigh engl into 
a personal hatred, as he saw the form of Dane among the band of ruf- 
fians whose ii-gutien advantage was doubtless owing to his treachery. 
The same thought, perhaps, was in the mind of each, “ He shall pay 
for this!” while the temporary line of defense became a counter-attack, 
and discipline bade fair to win the day over numbers. 

Dane and his rough comrades, aided by the two escaped distillers, 
fought with an angry desperation, yet steadily changing their aggressive 
tactics as they lost their ground. For Dane, capture meant punishment 
scarcely less severe than death,—in a manner worse, perhaps, to a man 
of his temperament. He had staked his all upon the venture, and 
could not afford to fail. The surprise and superior number were what 
he had greatly counted on, and the sullen force with which men will 
fight for their own ; and he was like a maniac when he saw how inch 
by inch, slowly, yet surely, his men gave way. 

He seemed to have assumed the command, after a fashion, since the 
first, when all had been corfusion, and, with a mutual impulse, he and 
his lieutenant had each singled the other out as a special target. 

“Come on, men,” shouted Sidney, “‘ we’ll chase them to the lake! 
Keep your eyes on Dane: he mustn’t get off again !” 


AticE Kine HAMILTON. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 


END OF THE FIRST TERM. 


MEnTIOoN has been make of the store and a pass-book. It may be 
well to acquaint our readers with some further details of a financial 
character. The pay of an acting midshipman was five hundred dollars 
per year. Of this sum one hundred dollars was put aside, under the 


title of reserved pay (or R. P., as it was generally styled), to be given 
to each one upon graduation, to pay for the necessary outfit to be pro- 
cured upon entering upon activeservice. This left thirty-three and one- 
third dollars per month from which all expenses were to be defrayed. 
First and foremost of these came the mess bill, for, contrary to the 
commonly-received opinion, the government does not furnish its naval 
officers with their provender. The amount of this was some eighteen 
dollars per month, the provisions being furnished by a commissary, 
widely known and universally respected by all with whom he has ever 
been associated. The portly form of the genial, kindly colonel could 
be seen every market-day, rain or shine, at an hour when his constitu- 
ents were still asleep, procuring the viands for the day. All the mess 
arrangements were under his care, the bill of fare being made out by a 
board of officers appointed for that purpose. At that time the luxuries 
of cold tea or milk, with butter at all three meals, were entirely un- 
heard of, and many were the reports made of those whose desire for the 
lacteal fluid overcame their fear of demerits. Butter was frequently 
saved from the breakfast-table, placed in the interior of a hollowed 
crust of bread, and stowed away under the tables, for use at dinner. 
With the remaining sum the washing was to be paid for, and then 
clothing, boots, etc., as needed from time to time. When any article 
was wanted a printed form was filled out in the requisition-book of 
each midshipman, and by him submitted for approval to the captain. 
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The books were sent to the storekeeper, a list of the names of those 
who had approved requisitions was read at breakfast formation on Sat- 
urday, and the “store-party,” in charge of one of its number, pro- 
ceeded to its destination during the forenoon. Ordinarily, by the exer- 
cise of strict economy, the pay was quite sufficient to cover all necessary 
expenses; and to those not in debt was given each month a dollar, 
wherewith to enjoy themselves at Daute’s or otherwise. 

The policy of isolation before referred to had the result of keeping 
Jack’s class in ignorance of much that was taking place on shore, and 
of many of the customs of the school. The term then went on its 
usual course, the hops succeeded each other rapidly, the drills were 
bringing the class to some little knowledge of the practical part of 
their chosen profession, the Christmas holidays (with a grand ball last- 
ing until two o’clock A.M.,—with a supper furnished by the colonel,— 
followed by any number of zeros at the first recitation of the day) 
came and went, and the semi-annual examination drew near. 

Jack had succeeded in keeping his position in the first section, 
though not without some trouble. At that time the higher sections of 
the class had rather longer recitations assigned them than were given 
the lower ones, and every fortnight a transfer was made of those who 
had done badly in one section by putting them down a step, and ad- 
vancing those of the lower section who had done well enough to merit 
it. It not unfrequently happened that half a dozen men in the third 
section would have higher marks than those in the second, and in such 
cases a transfer would generally be made: not always, however, for 
frequently the instructor would manage in some way to persuade the 
head of his department that Smith ought not to replace Brown, though 
his marks were higher. Carried out rigidly, the system was not a bad 
one, as an incentive was constantly present to induce study ; but carried 
on as it was, with a good deal of partiality, it undoubtedly merited the 
fate of abolition that it met in later years. 

While the routine went smoothly on within the precincts of the 
Academy, events of great importance were taking place in the country, 
occasioning considerable excitement among the midshipmen, though, as 
a rule, there was but little ruffling of the surface quiet that existed on 
board the ship. Still, there was a good deal of feeling underneath, and 
as the election of Mr. Lincoln was followed by the events so well known 
to every reader of this chronicle, those members of the class from the 
North were drawn more and more together, as were those from the 
Slave States. Soon after the secession of South Carolina the first break 
in the ranks was made by the resignation of the midshipmen from that 
State. The class was sorry to lose these genial fellows, and public 
opinion was so undecided here, as indeed throughout the country at 
large, that the step taken by these young men was regarded quite as a 
matter of course. That they should “ go with their State” was the de- 
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cided opinion of all the Southern youths, and most of those from the 
North sympathized with this feeling. The little ripple of excitement 
produced by this episode soon subsided, and recitations and drills went 
on as in former years, until the month of January brought the subject 
of the semi-annual examination to the front as the question of the 
hour. The studies of the past three months were reviewed, and every 
one was preparing for the dreaded ordeal. No one knew how the ex- 
amination was conducted, and it was with somewhat quaking hearts 
that the first section in arithmetic marched ashore, and entered the 
lyceum, a room hitherto sealed from their vision. It adjoined the 
library, and was quite crowded with models of various vessels of the 
navy, together with many curiosities contributed from time to time by 
various officers. Here was a table, with several chairs around it, and 
blackboards conveniently placed, from which signs it was rightly con- 
cluded that the academic (somewhat disrespectfully called the epidemic) 
board was soon to assemble to hear what the individual members of the 
section knew regarding the subjects over which they had been laboring 
for the past months. Soon they entered, the superintendent took his 
place at the head of the table, his usually genial face bearing somewhat 
of the look of a bored, or about to be bored, person. There were some 
officers there whose presence was quite new to all these junior class- 
men. The commandant of midshipmen, next in rank to the superin- 
tendent, a lieutenant of over twenty years’ standing, was now first seen 
by them. His duties on shore were quite like those of the command- 
ing officer of the school-ship, who was to the class under him the com- 
mandant, so far as they were concerned. Various heads of departments, 
who had been visible in the recitation-rooms once or twice during the 
term, were there also; and some, whose duties Jay entirely with the 
upper classes, were regarded with a good deal of curiosity. The cold, 
blonde professor of mathematics took lis seat at a small table, and said, 
“Gentlemen, come and draw your papers.” All advanced, and from 
a quantity of apparently blank slips of paper each drew what fate 
assigned to him. An examination of the other side revealed the prize 
drawn, and, after a moment’s delay, Jack’s name was called: he was 
to read his question, and then to solve and explain it, which he pro- 
ceeded to do with rapidity and ease. Alas for the vanity of human 
hopes! The subject was so easy that he grew careless, and, in the 
midst of his talking, stumbled, floundered, and fell. Mortified beyond 
measure, he took his seat, feeling that he had disgraced himself beyond 
recovery, and that his failure would bring dire results (he knew not 
what) in its train. Visions of an enforced return to the paternal roof 
flitted before his eyes, and the thought that in his weekly letter he 
would be obliged to tell his mother what had befallen him was mad- 
dening. At last the ordeal was over, and the section filed out, to be 
replaced by another. Outside the door the jolly countenance of Jack’s 
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friend, the other professor, was seen, and he was at once appealed to 
to know what would probably happen, “ Failed did you, eh? Bad, 
Mr. Haultaut; very bad! Pass you down half a dozen numbers, at 
least. I’m sorry for you: look out for June, sir.” “Only go down 
six places,” thought our young friend ; “ what a relief! and I sha’n’t 
have to tell mother that I have disgraced the family by failure to pass.” 
For the first time did it become clear that the examination was only a 
relative, and not an absolute, means of determining class standing. The 
marks given by the board were combined with those received during the 
term in a certain definite proportion, and hence it might happen that 
an almost total failure might occur, without causing a final falling below 
the standard of 2.5. 

There was an interval of two or three days before the other ex- 
aminations and the beginning of the second term, and the first section 
in geography determined that there should be something done to com- 
memorate their emancipation from the hard and fast bonds of Cornell’s 
text. Accordingly a series of resolutions was drawn up by some of 
them, and submitted to the rest for their approval. They read as 
follows : ; 


. 

‘“By the Fourth Class, First Section in Geography, in Convention duly 
assembled : 

‘“ WHEREAS, It hath appeared in the course of the present examination that 
the Board of Examiners are not furnished with text-books, and hence are not sup- 
posed to be acquainted with the component matter of a text-book edited by one 
S. S. Cornell; and 

‘““Wuereas, As our instructor is wont to say, ‘I have not paid much atten- 
tion to the subject lately,’ and ‘It may be so, but the book don’t say so ;’ and 

‘©Wuereas, According to the same authority, ‘It is generally hard work to 
give the first section anything but 4’s,’ and that hence we may hope to ‘come out 
with flying colors ;’ 

‘‘Therefore, be it unanimously Resolved, That any member of the section 
whose lot it may be to write upon the subject of Voleanoes, Earthquakes, and 
Springs, who does not introduce into his exercise, ‘ Lonely Iceland, situated in the 
regions of eternal snow,’ or who, having to discourse on Lowland Plains, shall 
fail to describe ‘The shepherds of the Pampas,’ etc., or omits to say, ‘ Woe be to 
the animal,’ etc., or who in any exercise whatever omits what our venerable in- 
structor is pleased to call ‘anything of interest,’ whether Mr. Cornell informs us of 
the fact or not, shall be obliged to deliver a discourse over the mortal remains of 
our text-book on the occasion of its consignment to the depths of the Severn. 

“ And be it further resolved, That in order that each member of the section 
shall fill his board, he shall first write what he knows to be so; secondly, what he 
thinks ought to be so; thirdly, ‘anything of interest’ that he knows is not so; and, 
lastly,—if he gets stuck,—that which he does not know.” 


This having been signed by all the members of the section, the 
following day brought to light in the examination-room flagrant dere- 
lictions from the resolutions; and in the afternoon preparations were 
made for the funeral, and speeches got in readiness for the occasion. 
Three boats were lowered, and, headed by the first section in the life- 
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boat, the procession pulled into the outer harbor. Here the boats came 
together, and the speeches were made; some poetry (very bad, it is to 
be feared) was read; and finally, with great solemnity, the leader of 
the section threw into the river a brand-new geography, draped with 
crape and white flowers, the assembled thousands (?) joining in the 
familiar requiem,— 

‘We are going home.”’ 


To the book was attached a buoy, with the following inscription : 


‘‘ Sacred to the Memory of 
CoRNELL’S GEOGRAPHY. 
Died February 21, 1861. 


‘Come to order, young gentlemen !’—Sorrwoop, i. 27.” 


So close was the surveillance under which the class was kept that 
there was but little room for any gross infractions of the regulations ; 
but on this last Saturday night, after all was reported quiet on the 
berth-deck, and every one was supposed to be wrapped in slumber, 
there was suddenly heard a loud rumbling noise, which seemed to pass 
from one end of the deck to the other, and which most effectually 
roused all hands from their real or feigned repose. 

This was followed by another, and still another ; and soon the prac- 
ticed ear recognized that it was the rolling of 32-pounder shot which 
caused the disturbance. By this time the officer in charge, a delight- 
fully pleasant fellow, called Bobby for short, having made a hasty 
toilet, appeared upon the scene. In his peculiarly crisp and somewhat 
sarcastic voice he inquired, ‘‘ Who’s been rolling those shot?” Nat- 
urally there was no reply, and then with a quiet remark to the effect 
that “he didn’t want any more of that skylarking,” he departed. 
Hardly had he ensconced himself between the sheets, or the innocent 
ones in their hammocks dropped off to sleep again, when the thunder- 
ing reverberation once, twice, thrice repeated, roused all hands once 
more. There was not much doubt what was to happen, for the sound 
had barely ceased before the familiar “ rat-tat, rat-tat” of the drum, 
accompanied by the shrill whistle of the fife, was heard sounding the 
call to quarters. A moment later was heard the voice of the officer 
of the day, “ Turn out everybody, lash your hammocks and stow them 
in the netting.” Amazed, bewildered, and disgusted, feeling robbed of 
the sweetest part of their night’s sleep, the commands were moodily 
obeyed by all, and then was heard Jack’s voice on the gun-deck giving 
the order to fall in. ‘The crews were mustered, and the reports made 
as usual. Bobby quietly remarked, “Gentlemen, you all know why 
you are here. If those gentlemen who rolled the shot will make 
themselves known, the rest will be allowed to go below.” Of course 
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there was no reply. Nine-tenths of the class were ignorant of the 
perpetrator of the offense, and none would have told had they known. . 
There were many, a majority indeed, who would have stepped at once 
to the front and acknowledged their guilt rather than have their class- 
mates punished, but those who had done this were not made of such 
material. Having directed the adjutant to bring the battalion to a 
parade rest, Bobby sat down and said, taking a cup of coffee that was 
handed him by a servant, “ Well, gentlemen, I think I can stand it as 
long as you can.” 
‘There was silence as of death, 


And each one held his breath, 
For a while.” . 


And still they stood, with no nearer approach to a solution of the 
problem than at first. After an hour, finding no headway made, 
Bobby had the order, “ Attention!” given, and then said, “ Does any 
one know who did it?” As there was no reply, beginning at the first 
crew, he passed along the line, asking each one in turn if he had done 
it, and from each he received a negative reply. Here was a dilemma, 
and his sharp wit was quick to seize the opportunity for a few remarks 
to the effect that “he supposed it must all be a mistake; that no shot 
had been rolled ; that the drum had not beaten to quarters, and that he 
was still in bed, or else some one had lied!” “It is a hard word, gen- 
tlemen,” he said, “ but the truth must be told. Some one in the class 
has lied! I only hope, for the sake of your reputation, that you will 
discover the offender, and as of course I cannot find a man who takes 
refuge behind a falsehood, I must leave the case with you. March to 
hammocks, sir !” 

This was the first case of the kind that had occurred, and Jack and 
Ben, who had each been brought up to regard falsehood as a despicable 
meanness, consulted with the captains of the various crews, and it was 
decided that the fellow must be found out and either made to acknowl- 
edge his guilt or else b8 reported. It was an easy matter to find him. 
He was indeed known to his captain, who, while he would not tell his 
name so long as it was a mere question of skylarking, now determined 
that it should be made public. Accordingly, a moral pressure judiciously 
applied early on Sunday morning produced the desired effect, and it 
was soon known that the culprit had confessed, and that Jacobs was 
the man. He had not been liked in the class, and as he was fully 
persuaded that he was deficient in all his studies, he took this method 
of showing his spite. He was not mistaken, for on the Monday he 
received an intimation from the Department that he would be per- 
mitted to resign. In naval parlance he was bilged, and departed to his 
paternal roof, never heard of until in the last years of the war he was 
found to have amassed a reasonable fortune as a sutler. Accompany- 
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ing him in his banishment were some ten or a dozen others, whose 
names had been for the last three months constantly among the immor- 
tals, the last section in everything. They were of small loss either to 
the class or to the service, and the gap caused by their absence was not 
felt, except when at great-gun drill an extra pair or two of hands 
would have been found acceptable. 

When the class-standing was published, Jack found himself ten in 
mathematics, lower than he had ever stood, and among the single num- 
bers in the other studies, save in drawing, where even all the genius of 
the old Don (who had half finished his last picture) could not bring 
him above fifty. With these results he could not but be satisfied, 
though he was determined not to remain so low in mathematics. With 
a fixed purpose to regain his lost position and to advance his general 
standing, so that if possible he might be a star (one of the first five), he 
began the studies of the second term. 

ALLAN D. Brown, 
Commander U.S.N. 


(To be continued.) 





CHRONICLES OF CARTER BARRACKS. 


(Concluded from page 155.) 


WE were just on the point of saying that friendships of a purely 
feminine nature seem a good deal like the Santa Cruz River, which 
capriciously disappears and then breaks out again in some new place, 
instead of confining itself to that monotonous regularity of flow so 
much more preferred by both the resident and transient public. No- 
body cares to put up a castle by a spring that drops out of sight one 
week, and the next breaks loose a day’s march down the valley. 

Restricting ourselves, then, to the time of our story, we are willing 
to introduce Mrs. Truffles as the dearest friend of Mrs. Featherfoot, 
which implies that they trimmed their bonnets and tested their recipes 
together. 

Mrs. Truffles was just in the mood for a quiet talk. Her hus- 
band was out, the fruit season was over, her store-rooms were filled 
with cans and jars and pots of all manner of devices, sweet, spiced, 
and tart; and, after such careful anticipation of the various appe- 
tites under her charge, Mrs. Truffles felt as though she was entitled to 
a little leisure. For she was altogether too wise to flatter herself that 
her husband was of the sort that are “content with anything,” gener- 
ally for the reason they can get little else. On the contrary, she knew 
that the gastric juices, left too much to themselves, are very apt to 
wander off into improper relations with beer, nicotine, a straight flush, 
and divers other entangling alliances, much to the detriment of good 
sound protoplasm. So she gave him no excuse for change of diet or 
inquiry after court-martial details as far from home as possible. 

Mrs. Truffles, at the very instant of her visitor’s entrance, detected 
that preoccupation of mind which meant either something to tell or 
something to borrow, the two great conservative impulses which hold 
society together, both in barracks and on Murray Hill. 

Now we must stop a moment to note how pleasant it is to think 
that we have no secrets from the reader. Our story is as plain and 
simple as Herbert Spencer himself. The practice of crowding a plot 
into the last page or so is very reprehensible. It encourages hasty 
work and desultory reading. Everybody turns at once to the conclu- 
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sion and then finds the rest insipid; whereas it is the charm of our 
method that the reader gets nothing more at one end of the work than 
at the other, and even less in the middle. 

It was near tattoo when Mrs, Featherfoot came home, taking 
advantage of the escort of Captain Truffles on his way to roll-call, all 
of which he invariably attended, including reveille, instead of assign- 
ing it to his subalterns, whom, by the way, he considered very useless 
pieces of military furniture. He thought they should be shut up in a sort 
of incubation-box, and only taken out when there was a vacancy above 
them. But they are very useful, principally in memorializing Con- 
gress and keeping our law-makers alive to the fact that we have an 
army, and that it needs everything—except fewer officers, 

However, one lieutenant after another, they reported to Captain 
‘Truffles, and one after another were quietly told that nothing was re- 
quired of them but to keep as far away from the company as practi- 
cable. This was in view of a peculiar experience of the captain’s 
which nearly killed him. 

Having consented to absent himself for rather a long leave, by 
changes while he was away, Lieutenant Straightedge finally took his 
place. Method was this gentleman’s passion,—not the methods vul- 
garly adopted by the service, but his own individual methods. Finding 
it necessary one day to refer to the clothing-book, he was struck by a 
“happy thought.” He went to work immediately to revise and fix up 
its balances after a plan of his own, so that the most cursory inspec- 
tion should show the exact standing of each soldier. Any indebted- 
ness to the government should be carried out in black ink, as the color 
most suitable to such mournful results, while the credits of the men 
should be entered in the brightest of red. In that way, a half-glance 
at the page would show whether further issues of clothing were advis- 
able. This was the main idea, but there were other improvements 
equally luminous and far more novel. The consequence was in time a 
record that reminded one of the American flag eclipsed in crape. 

Now, the clothing-book had been kept by Captain Truffles himself, 
with every figure secured and verified by his own labor, and set down 
in his own hand, not, perhaps, with the precise evenness of prize-pen- 
manship, but plainly enough to be read by any careful inspector; and 
when the captain returned to duty, and Mr. Straightedge proudly pro- 
duced his work, and sought to indoctrinate his company commander 
into the mysteries of red balances, black balances, blue diagonals, and 
parallel combinations of red, black, and blue, that officer turned on his 
heel, walked down to the first sergeant’s office, and prepared an order 
in reference to the company records that made access to them on the 
part of his future lieutenants about as easy as admission into the ord- 
nance corps. All the labor of Mr. Straightedge was finally bundled 
into the stove, and the captain, having spent nearly two months on a 
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new clothing-book after the good old ways, then took all the roll-calls 
into his own hands, so as to expose the company to as little contagion 
as possible, which explains why Mrs. Featherfoot had the pleasure of 
his society as far as her gate after her visit to the madam. 

By the time these two ladies had disposed of the news about Mr. 
Buttons, it was understood that he, Mr. Penwiper, and Major Longbow 
had passed a very jolly afternoon over at “that place,” the major of 
course singing his famous song of the “Three Black Cats” at the top 
of his voice, while the other two beat out the time, one with a tumbler 
and the other with an inkstand, until the sight of the officer of the day 
through the window put a stop to the uproar, and Mr. Buttons stag- 
gered off to bed. 

Not all of these facts had been communicated by Mr. Featherfoot, 
or even disclosed by his wife. They were the inevitable interpretation 
of shrugs and sighs and nods, half-uttered phrases, and significant inter- 
jections, with all the other machinery by which realities become myths, 
the commonplace grows into scandal. 

Mrs. Truffles was a very good-natured woman, but, like Aristides, 
Aspasia, and the people of those times, was fond of hearing some new 
thing. Her husband had married rather late in life, was addicted to 
silence and cod-liver oil, and much given to executing anomalous de- 
signs with scroll-saws, lathes, and other enginery of that species. 
Whether it was to carve an eagle or to wheel his company, he labored 
with an accuracy that made existence a burden to the guides and his 
work a model for nature. It followed that the madam was largely 
thrown on her own resources. She compounded all manner of recon- 
dite comestibles in the kitchen, while the captain was busy with bric-a- 
brac in the garret. For a neighbor to run in now and then with the 
last rumor from headquarters, or the newest incident from the bachelors’ 
mess, or the style of the most recent arrival from the metropolis, was an 
act of charity partly, and if the madam took too lively an interest in 
such things, clearly it was the fault of her husband, who should have 
been reading “ Thaddeus of Warsaw” or the Waverley Novels to her 
instead of doing up still life in walnut. 

But it was a very strange thing that Mrs. Boomer fared no better 
than Mrs. Truffles. It will be recollected that there was nothing silent 
about the captain himself. On the contrary, he was loquacious as the 
poly-voiced sea, a veritable speech-mitrailleuse, and yet the moment he 
passed within his own entry-door no oyster could have said less. 

Why this should be so it is difficult to see. At the club, on the 
corner, after parade, and, more particularly, at whist, the captain was 
inexhaustible; but the moment he was vis-a-vis with Mrs. Boomer’ at 
his own fireside all inspiration failed him, and he sank away to sleep 
and recuperation for the next day’s monologue. Neither was there 
anything soporific about Mrs. Boomer. Her eyes were always open, 
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and no remark of hers was ever off the target, nor did she need a sight- 
ing-shot in order to get home with what she wished to say. Come to 
think of it, probably this simple directness on the part of Mrs. Boomer 
was the very thing that made the vocal embroidery of the captain im- 
possible. It is not pleasant to have the embellishments of a narrative 
stripped down to the very skeleton by a lady, though, like all the rest, 
she has no scruple in enveloping herself with an amount of fabrication 
in wire, muslin, lace, and ruffles that would put the Arabian Nights to 
blush. Mrs. Boomer, however, was not an acrid woman. She was 
simply no poet, and as incapable of exaggeration as a compound pen- 
dulum, not from any sense of duty, but from sheer poverty of nature. 
She was one of those people who read the history of Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker, and, tormented with doubt as to its accuracy, would look him 
up in the encyclopedia to verify his family and surroundings, and per- 
mit themselves a mild wonder that he is not down among the K’s with 
Keats and Kepler. 

But Mrs. Truffles delighted in Captain Boomer. She found him 
far more entertaining than the post-library, despite its literature, that 
ranged from Abercrombie on the “ Intellectual Powers” to Zimmerman 
on “Solitude,” and bore evidence of the tastes of many a commanding 
officer, from General Storms, an austere man with a large family, who 
had contributed Hutton’s ‘ Recreations in Science” and Pollok’s 
“Course of Time,” to Major Moulds, who, unmarried and of an anti- 
quarian turn of mind, left behind him Blount’s “ Nomo-Lexicon” and 
Selden’s “ Table-Talk.” 

Consequently, when Captain Boomer dropped in the next evening 
after Mrs. Featherfoot’s visit, Truffles was up-stairs, as usual, executing 
landscapes in wood, and there he was left to stay. Though in the 
matter of Mr. Buttons the madam had been charged never to tell, and 
her promise to that effect accepted, it was only after the manner of the 
two back-buttons on a dress-coat, as a survival from the times when 
such things meant something, and linger into the present from simple 
inertia. 

So Mrs. Truffles began to banter the captain on the alacrity with 
which his subaltern, Mr. Buttons, was completing his professional edu- 
cation, and how gratified his commanding officer must be at this new 
proof of efficiency. And Captain Boomer—well—well—what clams 
and champagne were to Tom Tice was the revelation of this evening 
to him; for he was no teetotaler, except on courts-martial, when he 
punished all cases of intoxication with a severity that was of no small 
benefit to the United States treasury, if but little to the transgressor, 
perhaps out of a desire to convince himself that his opinions were 
correct, however askew his practice might be in this particular re- 
spect. 

Slowly did Captain Boomer digest the delicious morsels of this 
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feast, where Buttons was served up like Pelops, and whose reconstruc- 
tion, ivory shoulder and all, we still undertake to bring about. 

It appeared to have been satisfactorily ascertained that Mr. Pen- 
wiper, Major Longbow, the lieutenant, and some others had engaged 
in a pretty severe carouse up at the “ Soldiers’ Home ;” that the major 
had been called upon for his favorite song, which was received by Mr. 
Buttons with satiric applause; that the major hereupon had intimated 
that melody was no part of the course at the Academy, and Mr. Buttons 
no more of a judge of music than of brigade drill; upon which Mr. Pen- 
wiper interfered, with a remark that he had heard of field-officers who 
provided themselves with miniature editions of tactics pasted in the 
tops of their hats, and soon tumblers and inkstands were flying about 
the premises like Hebrew roots through a divinity student’s dream. 
Finally the officer of the day suppressed the disturbance, and, in spite 
of entreaties to the contrary, was almost certain to report the whole 
affair to the colonel. 

Mrs. Truffles was one of those generous people who give far more than 
they receive, and find themselves truly blessed in doing so. Whether 
it was fricasseed chicken or gossip, nothing passed through her hands 
without material enrichment. Yet she never went out of the way to 
distribute her good things. At her dinner-table or by her fireside you 
were always sure of the best there was, but you had to be there to 
get it. 

It is not Mother Partlett that can be held altogether responsible for 
a nest-full of ducks. The hues of the blossom are not in the bulb. 
Most of the color in which Mr. Buttons’s adventures were now dressed 
was evolved by the subtile chemistry of Captain Boomer’s imagination. 
So when he went home that night he was quite confident he had some- 
thing to say to which Mrs. Boomer would listen. He was mistaken, as 
the sequel showed. She heard him as a cat might be supposed to hear a 
canary, with little care for the song, and a good deal of calculation as 
to the distance. She was putting this and that together. Mrs. Truffles 
and Mrs. Featherfoot were quite intimate. Mr. Featherfoot, too, was 
the officer of the day concerned. Probably, then, he was the source of 
the story. Now, Mrs. Boomer had seen a good deal of service. She 
had never read Virgil, and could not have translated 


“Fama 
Mobilitate viget viresque acquirit eundo,”’ 


but would have said, in her homely idiom, that garrison-talk, like 
commissary rice, swelled dreadfully in the cooking. Besides, she was 
well acquainted with most of the elderly officers, not as in uniform, but 
as in essence,—not through her husband, but her own eyes and ears, 
all the more reliable that their work was seldom obstructed by her 


tongue. 
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She knew Mr. Penwiper to be as steady as an ox, and that any 
spirituous indiscretion was no more to be expected of him than from an 
ice-house. A toddy at eleven o’clock, another at three, and a third just 
before bedtime, neither more nor less, had been with him a rule as 
fixed as the remotest star. And that Major Longbow should ever 
forget who he was and what was due to him so far as to quarrel with 
a callow graduate, was as soon to be thought of as John Randolph for 
a Mormon or Jonathan Edwards at the circus. No one knew or could 
know exactly how much Major Longbow thought of himself, just as 
no one would think of hefting Mount Monadnoc in the hand, but it 
was most certain that he could be trusted—with his own dignity, surely 
as President Washington. 

The madam proceeded to point this out to Captain Boomer in her 
chilly, matter-of-fact way, until that gentleman went down-stairs to 
shake up the furnace, and deplore the utter lack of concern evinced by 
Mrs. Boomer in local events. But she had undoubtedly saved him 
from a good deal of trouble. 

Shortly after this Mr. Buttons, who discharged his social duties as 
punctually as those of roll-call and drill, paid his respects to Mrs. 
Truffles, and gradually came to fancy that he was looked at with a sort 
of quizzical interest, pretty much as one watches a kitten introducing 
herself to a bumble-bee, and anticipates what a novel addition to her 
experience she is about to acquire. This evening the captain was off 
in one corner working out an involved problem in tactics by means of 
compasses and India ink, and the lieutenant, in trying to conceive of 
himself as doing such a thing, got to feel very miserable and unworthy 
of his commission, all of which seemed to the madam like the remorse 
natural to previous levity, and her sympathies were wakened. Just 
how to administer consolation, dashed with enough reproof to make it 
a tonic, was a puzzle. But heaven helps those who think seriously of 
helping other folks, by opening up all manner of unusual opportunities. 
The lieutenant picked up her thimble, and commenced at once to com- 
pliment the madam upon its diameter. 

“ Well,” replied she, “small as it is, there are some things of which 
it could hold a great deal too much.” 

The lieutenant thought of India ink, but only ventured a hesi- 
tating, “ Y-e-s.” 

The madam went on: “ There are occasions when a thimble would 
do better than a tumbler.” 

Mr. Buttons laughed, and tried to cov-2al his ignorance of what 
was meant. The madam thought him under conviction, and added, 
“Certainly, for instance, it ought to contain less headache.” 

The lieutenant sprang at a solution of the riddle, and mournfully 
asked Mrs. Truffles if sewing gave her the neuralgia. He had heard 
of such cases, he said. 
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The madam, in despair, turned the conversation towards the prob- 
abilities of a regimental move, always an easy subject for diffident sub- 
alterns, and soon Mr. Buttons took his leave, feeling as though he had 
gone back to the calculus and confusion of the section-room. 

There was time, however, to discharge himself of Mrs. Featherfoot, 
and thither he went. Generally this lady was very gracious, for the 
lieutenant reminded her of red clover and apple-blossoms and summer 
afternoons not so very long ago, when the visions of love were in the 
fourth state of matter, and before they had materialized into a smoking 
husband, a cross cook, and a tipsy laundress, when Mars seemed glorious 
in the gold and crimson that had so soon become tarnished brass and 
rusty flannel. 

But now Mr. Buttons, in all his spring-like innocence, this very 
last oriole of the madam’s aviary, had turned out quite an ordinary 
sparrow, and she resented the degeneration of her ideal even though it 
partly vindicated the dingy plumage of her own bosom bird. 

Her reception, then, of Mr. Buttons was not what he anticipated, 
—it seemed frosty and styptic. She met him somewhat as Father 
Mathew might have met Doctor Maginn. There was a ray of affability, 
but it struggled though the fogs of disapproval. The social experience 
of the lieutenant was limited; he felt driven in upon his own re- 
sources, and went home resolved to find his entertainment in himself 
hereafter, and take up the higher mathematics or a course in ethics, 
and let the world and women go. 

And when he next encountered Mr. Featherfoot, that gentleman 
was by no means as responsive as usual. The tide of his conviction 
had begun to ebb, and he was quite uncertain if he had done Mr. But- 
tons justice. Consequently he felt aggrieved, not with himself, but 
with Buttons, after the manner of conscientious people generally. 
This, however, was a minor inconvenience. If you like another man’s 
wife very much, you are prepared to dispense with the husband’s society. 

Heretofore we have followed the main current of the rumors set 
in motion by the Featherfoot family. But there were eddies beating 
against remoter shores, like the kitchen, for instance, of the junior 
household of the garrison. Mrs. Jafferty and her husband were recent 
acquisitions, due to the enterprise of Jafferty senior, who used to go 
to singing-school in “auld lang syne” with the present wife of— 
never mind. The fact would have been of no use to him in these days 
of appointment by examination and promotion for worth, and so fa 
he was fortunate. , 

But Mrs. Jafferty was ready to believe anything of the service. In 
the last six months she had already moved nine times, till there was not 
a sound saucer or a safe chair in all her belongings. No matter who 
joined, bachelor or benedict, Jafferty was sure to be turned out, until 
he had desperate thoughts of applying for the dead-house, and was 
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wont to cast envious eyes upon the chickens of the post-commander, 
whose spacious coop reared its latticed front directly beside Jafferty’s 
“short cut” to the garrison. 

And the madam said in her heart that the whole of them, from the 
colonel down to the chaplain, were a mean, nasty set. She would 
much rather her husband kept a country-store, but yet he remained in 
the army, as most of us do, notwithstanding the loss thereby to— 
other trades and professions. 

Consequently, Mrs. Jafferty was not at all surprised when she heard 
from her cook ad interim, who was a company lJaundress, the madam 
having exhausted every intelligence-office in the district, that some of 
the gentlemen had been having a dreadful time over their cups, and 
that the colonel was going to have Major Longbow tried, and that Mr. 
Penwiper had consented to transfer into another regiment, and that Mr. 
Buttons had resigned. 

When she told this to Jafferty he would have said si non e vero e ben 
trorato had he known how. He cared for no knowledge except that of 
vacancies above him, and scanned his elders with sharp eyes for any 
evidence of chronic ail or breaking health. A hollow cough from a 
captain was like a note of Patti, and a yellow-faced major pleasanter 
to see than even the paternal acres of pumpkins and corn. But he 
did not yet feel quite at home in the service, save for a blissful mo- 
ment or two on pay-days, and devoted himself mainly to keeping his 
tactics and tobacco uppermost on the quartermaster’s truck through the 
various shiftings of his furniture over the reservation. 

Coming from the land of Goshen, he was prepared to believe any- 
thing of men who drank aught stronger than buttermilk; but having 
found little demand for his opinions hitherto, he kept them in stock 
and dreamed of the consolations of a future coloneley, since as far back 
as he could verify his ancestors not one had died under eighty-eight. 
But he counted no chickens until they could crow, or at least cackle. 
When a resignation or a dismissal or a death came down from the 
adjutant-general’s office, then he revised his army register, and mean- 
time waited patiently for the years to roll by, where we leave him 
simply as a beach-mark, to show the farthest reach of the Featherfoot 
legend. 

Mr. Penwiper had been very kind to Lieutenant Buttons, with 
kindness of an open and tempting sort, like the colored sunlight 
streaming down a free-church aisle, lighting up everything except the 
contribution-box. Our young friend accordingly ventured to lay be- 
fore the adjutant the problem of his cool reception by the Featherfoots. 
As it involved some real acquaintance with the intricacies of the 
female mind, the selection of Penwiper was peculiarly appropriate, as 
he was a bachelor who never had aunt or sister, and whose mother 
had been years in heaven. 
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The adjutant listened good-naturedly, for this was before the days 
of target-records and percentages, and when the old guard scattered 
ball and buck over the nearest hill-side, and trudged silently home- 
wards to gather strength for the next tour. He assured Mr. Buttons 
that these little oscillations of the domestic thermometer were as com- 
mon as dandelions, and meant nothing more than an infidel’s kiss of 
the Bible. “Probably,” said the adjutant, ‘‘ Featherfoot had forgotten 
to pay his respects to the door-mat, or the servant had broken a bit of 
old china. You know,” added the sage, confidentially, “that any- 
thing upsets a woman, and she takes it out of the first man she 
meets.” 

This was a satisfactory view of the case, so far as it concerned the 
lady, but it left the change in Featherfoot himself to be accounted for. 
Mr. Penwiper disposed of this very briefly. ‘“ You never can tell,” 
said he, “ what to expect from a married man.” 

Mr. Buttons, being already in the second month of a third engage- 
ment, looked alarmed, and the adjutant hastened to explain. ‘“ He 
either loves his wife or he does not. In the one case her wishes govern 
him absolutely, and he passes outside the reach of any known laws 
into the domain of the supernatural.” And Mr. Penwiper illustrated 
the transition with a graceful wave of his pipe upwards, leaving to 
Mr. Buttons large possibilities of inference as to the indefinite blessed- 
ness of that man. “ But,” continued the adjutant, “if, on the other 
hand, he is disobedient to the heavenly vision, he puts himself equally 
beyond ordinary calculation, only in the opposite direction.” And 
Mr. Penwiper thrust his pipe towards the floor with a vehemence 
which showed that he intended his meaning to go very much farther. 

Mr. Buttons was beginning to feel rather sorry for Mr. Feather- 
foot, in view of his probable destiny, and he half resolved he would 
overlook any torpidity of demeanor in an officer occupying so difficult 
a position, when the adjutant resumed his pipe and counsel. “If this 
sort of thing continues,” said he, thoughtfully, “it might signify some- 
thing, some little official inadvertence on your part which a word or 
two would dispose of, and perhaps you had better speak to Feather- 
foot about it when convenient.” 

But any further trouble in the matter was saved, and that by 
Captain Boomer himself. It was not the nature of this gentleman to 
allow any uncertainties in his vicinity, and, as Mr. Buttons was one of 
his own subalterns, the captain felt it all the more incumbent upon 
him to clear things up. Nor did he waste any forethought upon his 
operations. ‘“Good-morning, good-morning, Mr. Buttons!” shouted 
Boomer when next they met. “ What’s this I hear about your going 
off on a spree with Penwiper and the rest of them ?” 

“On a spree with Mr. Penwiper?” repeated the lieutenant, looking 
at the captain as if questioning his sobriety. 
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“Yes; they tell me you had a time of it, sure enough.” 

“ Who tells you so?” 

“Who? Why, the whole garrison is talking about it.” 

If Mr. Buttons had suddenly come across his own coffin he could 
not have been more astonished, and he showed it so genuinely that 
‘Captain Boomer immediately felt a greater respect for his wife’s judg- 
ment than ever. Fortunately, drill-call sounded, and there was no 
time for further questions ; and that drill was diversified by an incident 
so altogether out of the line of the profession, into the details of which 
our present complications do not now permit us to enter, that the 
shock set up a sort of counter-irritation with Mr. Buttons; and, as two 
rightly-adjusted waves swallow up one another and leave a smooth sea 
behind, so, when drill was over, the lieutenant had recovered his equi- 
librium, and was quite inclined to believe that his captain was joking. 
And innocence can afford to be indifferent in proportion to its purity. 

But Mr. Buttons was on the edge of a discovery that would prob- 
ably render unnecessary his projected self-discipline with Quaternious 
or the problem of the origin of evil. It occurred to him that if any 
rumor, however absurd, of indiscretions on his part had gone abroad, 
it would explain his apparent exile from female favor, and give some 
coherency to those wonderful remarks of Mrs. Truffles over which the 
lieutenant had pondered in vain. 

And in the intervals of looking after the skirmish-line at that day’s 
drill he had concluded that Mr. Featherfoot would certainly know 
what the whole garrison was talking about, and, under cover of a nat- 
ural interest in this, he might explore that gentleman’s disposition gen- 
erally, Coming events not only cast their shadows before, but once 
over the meridian they leave them behind, walking in the trail of which 
Mr. Buttons found increasing suggestions of Featherfoot’s concern with 
his difficulties. There was that accident at the adjutant’s office, which 
suddenly came to the lieutenant’s recollection, together with the tenor 
of Mr. Featherfoot’s look, manifesting rather more surprise than an 
ordinary stumble would merit. What connection there could be with 
that and Captain Boomer’s assertion did not, however, appear. In the 
midst of these speculations Mr. Buttons came face to face with Feather- 
foot in person. He accepted the omen. “ Mr. Featherfoot,” said he, 
“just before drill I met Captain Boomer, and he said there was a very 
strange story out concerning me. Have you heard anything of it?” 

Now Mr. Featherfoot was constitutionally unable to gain time for 
himself by any diplomatic circumlocutions. He pulled out his watch, 
of course, and did not even see that he was looking at the back of it. 
But Mr. Buttons did. Nor had the latter been Jong enough in service 
to sour his sympathies. “Don’t let me detain you, Mr. Featherfoot,” 
added he, briskly. 

That gentleman, however, made no attempt at escape. With a 
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deprecating cough, he replied, “Ah, well—yes—the other day, you 
know—I saw you at the adjutant’s; but of course I made no report 
of the matter,—no official report.” 

“No report of what?” impatiently asked Mr. Buttons. 

“ Well, you know, I saw you; it couldn’t be helped.” 

“What couldn’t be helped ?” 

“Why, Mr. Buttons, everybody understands what a pleasant place 
old ‘ Vesuvius’ is. Ha! ha! Once in a while there is a little drink- 
ing there; not enough to do any harm, to be sure; nothing to be talked 
about,—that is, to any extent.” 

“Of course not,” said the lieutenant; “but, Mr. Featherfoot, I 
never drank a drop of anything there or anywhere else.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Buttons, certainly; but it looked that way, at 
least it seemed to, to me.” 

Colonel Peppercorn’s appearance at this moment puta stop to the 
interview, and, moreover, he took Mr. Buttons home with him for a 
game of chess, for which the lieutenant possessed a qualification to be 
found in very few of his superiors. He accepted defeat with so much 
grace and good nature that even the kind-hearted colonel never hesi- 
tated to do his best without a fear of depressing his opponent’s happi- 
ness by a hair’s breadth. And, in fact, Mr. Buttons, on this occasion, 
though sadly beaten, looked as merry as Mark Twain. Very droll 
were his recollections of Featherfoot’s fragmentary speech and confused 
manner, in such contrast to his usual appearance, like that of a man on 
whom the sun of Austerlitz rises daily the year round. 

To him the intervention of the colonel came 




























‘“‘ Like the benediction that follows after prayer.”’ 











It brought him time, at all events. But time, taken into partnership, 
depends for its value very much upon the other’ member of the firm. 
There was nothing better to be done, so Featherfoot thought, like the 
average man, than to shift the responsibility. So he made his way 
home, and called the madam to account for tale-bearing. 

“You have got me into a pretty scrape,” was his ejaculation, as he 
stood up before the fender, where so many of his sex have intrenched 
themselves in that worst of all positions, between two fires,—“ a pretty 
scrape indeed. Here is this fellow Boomer spreading all over the res- 
ervation some story of yours about that frolic of Mr. Buttons. Cer- 
tainly, I have never spoken of it except to you.” 

The madam laid down her work. Her eyes sparkled. She replied 
very slowly, “ Well, Mr. Featherfoot, if I have said anything, I have 
only said what was true,—that is, if you told the truth to me.” 

“Good gracious !” was the only answer Mr. Featherfoot had at com- 
mand. He could hardly fail to see sleepless nights and short rations 
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ahead of him unless he manceuvred cautiously. Looking out of the 
window as though some spectacle of great interest was transacting 
there, “I remember,” he went on, plaintively,—“ I remember what I 
said,—I was very careful, very: that it appeared to me Mr. Buttons 
had been drinking,—that was it, had been drinking,—if I was not mis- 
taken, and it seems I was.” 

“ Tf, indeed!” retorted the madam; “I heard no ifs, but a story 
that lasted nearly the whole of dinner-time.” 

“Good gracious!” said the lieutenant. He felt that on the occasion 
in question he had made more use of Mr. Buttons than was prudent. 
Once a man opens his mouth, except to eat, the vocal instinct may com- 
mit him to anything. Men, and women, too, have gone to the asylum, 
the stake, the altar, who never had the slightest purpose to go any- 
where, simply because of lack of tension in the orbicularis oris. Presi- 
dents have been made by it and dynasties overthrown. 

It is almost unnecessary to report that Featherfoot was in due time 
forced to see that there was only one thing for him to do. Being alone 
to blame, he should, the madam thought, hunt up Mr. Buttons at once, 
acknowledge that he had been altogether too hasty in his conclusions, 
volunteer to so state to Captain Boomer, and then invite the lieutenant 
to tea. The madam was confident that this would redeem the past and 
secure the future. 

It was quite late in the evening when Mr. Featherfoot started out 
upon his errand of reconstruction. He found Mr. Buttons at home, 
and that gentleman was somewhat taken aback at the hasty and dis- 
connected excuses to which he was treated. It was not his nature to 
make such a task disagreeable or to prolong it, nor even to this day 
does he quite understand how it all came about. “A matter of no con- 
sequence, none whatever ; really nothing to be troubled about. Won’t 
you sit down?” And finally Mr. Buttons persuaded his visitor to join 
him in a quiet smoke. Inspired by the only other party present, Ponto 
the pointer, the conversation soon drifted into a discussion upon the 
difference between quail and partridge. 

But Mr. Featherfoot forgot the invitation to tea, and it was a very 
lucky thing for him that Major Longbow never heard of his connec- 
tion with the story according to the revised versions. The major looked 
after his good name with all the energy of a man who has nothing else 
to look after, and was wont for the benefit of every young gentleman 
to distinguish carefully between intemperance and that grateful recog- 
nition of the good things of life which is a part of the duty of man, 
and never perfectly discharged, says the major, except when the sugar 
is clean and the whisky pure, in which case the water may be safely left 


to itself. 
H. W. C. 














PROMOTION IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


THE subject of this article designates an act so utterly devoid of any 
system beyond that of personal preference in its execution, that it may 
be said of it, without fear of successful contradiction, that it is wholly 
destitute of any of that order of safety and justice which, by the lim- 
itation of power in the executive officers of the government, charac- 
terizes most other acts pertaining to the civil government. This is a 
matter so far removed from public scrutiny, that it has failed to receive 
such attention in the acts of Congress governing the executive depart- 
ments, as has been applied from year to year to many other acts of far 
less importance, but which, from their nature, attract the attention of 
’ the people. 

Promotion in the civil service is governed by no law in its opera- 
tion. It is an act of an executive officer, which, strange as it may 
seem, is beyond any legal limits or restraints. Its operations are 
wholly outside of any legislation, and it has no shadow of any organ- 
ized system. 

It will readily be seen that a matter of so much moment to thou- 
sands of employés in the civil branch of the government, which is left 
entirely beyond the control of law, or even of departmental regulation, 
cannot fail, for these very reasons, to present innumerable acts of 
injustice. 

Under this condition of things merit alone can never hope to com- 
bat successfully with influence and personal friendship. 

A combination of these two qualifications is almost always certain 
to secure the advance of their fortunate possessor very rapidly, while, 
if separated, merit becomes impotent. As long as promotion in the 
civil service remains without law or system, there can be no stimulus 
to exertion to attain such merit as in other affairs of life would be 
deservedly rewarded. 

The writer of this article does not intend in any sense to reflect 
upon the acts of the heads of the departments in this matter, for it 
would be simply an impossibility for them to acquaint themselves per- 
sonally with the hundreds of people in their respective departments, or 
to ascertain their qualifications by personal interviews or examination. 
The recommendation for promotion, whenever a vacancy exists in 
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any bureau of a department, is made by the head of such bureau to the 
Secretary. The matter of personal preference or political influence 
often begins right there, and ends, almost without exception, in the 
promotion of the person so recommended ; unless, as is sometimes the 
case, the head of the bureau is ignored by some daring applicant, who 
either by personal importunity of the Secretary, or by the mustering of 
his or her Congressional delegation in his office, secures the prize. 

It must not be inferred from these statements that either merit or 
justice are rebuked in every case of promotion, for it frequently occurs 
that a promotion is made which is eminently proper and justly com- 
mendable in the appointing power; but such cases are far more fre- 
quent as exceptions than as arule. In a large department, in which 
there are employed from one to two thousand persons, distributed 
through eight or ten different bureaus, it is not difficult to comprehend 
how completely buried a single individual may be, so far as the prob- 
ability of his merit or qualifications ever being brought to the atten- 
tion of the head of such a department is concerned ; and the con- 
sequent impossibility of receiving deserving official recognition under 
such circumstances cannot but be equally apparent. 

In view of this condition of things in that inner life of the civil 
service, which from its position and nature seems to demand no special 
recognition or attention in the general legislation governing the civil 
service, and from the daily proofs of injustice which are presented, as 
the result of acts beyond the control of regulation or system, it would 
seem that now, while the spirit of reform is so heartily commended by 
the people, that its benefits should be extended beyond the surface, 
into the heart of this great governmental establishment. 

The Civil Service Commission simply opens the door of a depart- 
ment and admits an applicant after having passed a successful exami- 
nation, and there it leaves him to fight his own way to advancement if 
possible. I venture to assert that no plausible reason can be presented 
why the civil service should not be as susceptible of regulation in the 
matter of promotions as the military or naval service. 

In either of those branches of the government the man’s position 
and grade are established from the very day of his commission, and 
his advance step by step is positive and assured. Those who come into 
the service behind him are always behind him; their advance cannot 
be faster than his, except by some special reason, which can in no case 
be a violation or evasion of the law or regulations, 

There is no reason why the same or a similar system should not 
be extended to the civil service, and by its fairness establish a founda- 
tion upon which those servants of the government who are faithful to 
their charges may hope for the recognition of merit, when the time shall 
have arrived for its reward by promotion. 

In the general legislation governing the civil service since the close 
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of the war, it has always been contemplated, and in some acts of Con- 
gress has been incorporated, that in selections for admission to the ser- 
vice, as well as in the matter of promotion, those men who served in 
the Federal army should have the preference, other things being equal. 
It has also, by common consent and by the practices in all branches of 
commercial life, become an established rule that those people should 
first be considered for promotion whose term of service has been the 
longest, provided, of course, that they should be otherwise qualified. 

It has been the frequent observation of the writer that applicants 
possessing both of these worthy advantages have been compelled to 
witness the advancement of a person claiming neither of them. 

There are numerous plans which might be offered as remedying 
this disordered state of things in the inside life of the civil service, 
and it does not seem difficult to devise a system which shall, by its har- 
monious working, remove the possibility of simple political or personal 
preferment, as the power for elevating men and women above their 
fellows in the civil service, and so establish each one in the line of pro- 
motion as to place beyond doubt the advancement step by step, and the 
positive reward for long and continuous faithful service. 


I. E. Var. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


On Saturday, February 21, under a sky clear but cold, amidst thousands 
of interested spectators, and with ceremonies as elaborate as the severity 
of the weather would allow, the Washington Monument was formally 
dedicated. It marks an epoch in the commemorative history of the 
United States, both in itself considered and for what it suggests, and 
its completion ought to be a subject of congratulation among all good 
citizens. 

Its inception dates back to 1799, when Congress recommended a 
marble monument to the memory of Washington, which should fitly 
commemorate the great events of his military and civic career. This 
was, however, mere paper, and in consequence of the impoverished 
condition of the country nothing was done till 1833, when an associa- 
tion was formed, with Chief Justice Marshall as its president, to raise 
funds and begin the work. The funds were raised by private subscrip- 
tion, and it was not until July 4, 1848, that the corner-stone was laid. 
Slowly the shaft crept upward until it reached the height of one hun- 
dred and seventy-four feet, and in that incomplete state it remained 
through all the war for the Union, fit symbol of the uncertainty as to 
whether the nation itself would survive the awful conflict. In the 
centennial year of 1876 Congress assumed charge of the work, en- 
larged and strengthened the foundations, and has at last completed the 
column. 

It has been urged that in the case of a fame as great as that of 
Washington any visible memorial is useless, that there is no possi- 
bility of his name perishing among men, and that statues, columns, 
and other memorials are needful only in the case of lesser men, who 
otherwise might be forgotten. However that may be, it is well that the 
work once undertaken should be carried through to a triumphant con- 
clusion. In its simplicity, its grandeur, in its materials contributed by 
so many States at home and lands abroad, in its height, unreached as yet 
by any work of human hands, it may be fairly be taken to symbolize 
that character among men,—the character of Washington. 

Never has there been greater need that the true elements of the best 
character should be emphasized among us than now. We have been 
fond of exulting in the extent of our territory, in its wonders of moun- 
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tain, stream, and prairie, in our physical power, in our wealth and 
resources, so that our society is become sodden with materialism; and 
we need to be reminded that none of these things, nor even that wide 
education of which we boast, can take the place of character. And, 
happily, no character is better worth the studying for those needed 
lessons than that of our own Washington. His absolute truthfulness, his 
simplicity, his purity, his transparent honesty in public and private life, 
his thorough discharge of duty, his subordination of his own ease and 
comfort to the service of his country, his calmness, his patience, his for- 
titude and faith, the steadfastness with which he bore envy, malice, and 
detraction, the absence of mock-modesty, and the quiet insistence upon 
his own worth until the work confided to himself was done, his far- 
reaching wisdom, his sublime patriotism, and his unaffected piety, 
all these make an example of priceless value to his country and the 
world. This nation will be found to degenerate in all that is worth 
anything in proportion as that high character is forgotten ; and it will 
accord to its truest greatness as its citizens, in public and private life, 
approximate to the standard furnished by Washington. 

Among all the tributes which have been rendered to Washington, 
none have been heartier than those from Englishmen. These tributes 
date from his own times; and of those which have lately been given, 
it is pleasant to recall that of one whose own character is one of the 
chief glories of modern England,—Mr. Gladstone : 

“Tf, among all the pedestals supplied by history for public characters 
of extraordinary nobility and purity, I saw one higher than all the rest, 
and I required at a moment’s notice to name the fittest occupant for it, 
I think my choice at any time during the last forty-five years would 
have lighted, and it would now light, upon Washington.” 

Fit prose for the noble lines of Byron,— 


‘¢ Where may the wearied eye repose 
When gazing on the Great ; 
Where neither guilty glory glows, 
Nor despicable state ? 
Yes, one,—the first, the last, the best,— 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Whom envy dared not hate, 
Bequeathed the name of Washington, 
To make man blush there was but one!” 


WE are unable to give our readers the promised article on the Civil 
Service by Judge Thoman, Civil Service Commissioner. We have 
received a telegram from him in which he says, “Serious sickness in 
my family for past month has prevented the sending of manuscript for 


March number.” We regret the cause of delay, and we hope to have 


the article for the next number. 
Vou. XII.—No. 38. 24 
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SECRETARY CHANDLER is unfortunate so near the close of his official 
term in creating so much controversy and bitterness by his action in 
overhauling the officers of the “ Lancaster” for alleged expressions of 
opinion condemnatory of the Department, because of orders for that 
vessel to proceed to the coast of Africa. Also by his demand for an 
explanation from such of the officers who signed a petition to Congress 
remonstrating against the passage of the joint resolution tendering the 
thanks of Congress to Commodore Schley and officers of the Greely 
Relief Expedition. 

In the former case punishment seems to have preceded investigation, 
and the Secretary’s temper seems to have got the better of his sense 
of justice, for it is said to be an open secret in Washington that the 
“ Lancaster” has been transferred from Europe to the South Atlantic 
Station. We have every reason to believe that this is true; but even 
if it is not, the telegraphic correspondence on the part of the Secretary 
with Admiral English is little better than a reprimand itself. 

In the latter case the Secretary arbitrarily denies the right of officers 
to petition Congress, except through the Navy Department, a right 
which the Constitution plainly and specifically guarantees to all citizens. 
And in his correspondence with Admiral Case he boldly asserts that an 
officer on entering the service surrenders many of his rights as a citizen. 
The Secretary’s action in this matter is parallel to his assertion that he 
was not bound by the decisions of the Court of Claims, except that he 
goes much further, and practically asserts that the regulations and orders 
of the Navy Department are higher authority than the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Mr. Chandler has shown so much executive ability in his adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Navy Department during his term of office 
that it is a pity an otherwise excellent record has been spoiled by his 
unjust and tyrannical actions in many cases involving the personal 
rights of officers. 


THE findings of the court-martial in the case of Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral Swaim, and the sentence of the court as approved by President 
Arthur, have been made public. He has been sentenced to suspension 
from rank and duty for twelve years, with forfeiture of half his pay. 
The charges preferred against General Swaim were two in number, and 
are as follows: ‘ 

Charge 1. Conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, in vio- 
lation of the 61st article of war. 

Charge 2. Neglect of duty, in violation of the 62d article of war. 

The record of the case was referred to the attorney-general for 
review, and in his letter to the President returning the same, he writes 
as follows: 
“The court has, in fact, found the accused guilty of having pre- 
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sented to the Secretary of War ‘a written indorsement containing. cer- 
tain specific statements which the accused knew to be false, and of 
having made such statements for the purpose and with the intention of 
deceiving the Secretary of War.’ 

“The finding of the court upon the specifications plainly shows 
this; yet, at the same time, taken as a whole in connection with the 
finding upon the charge, it would seem to indicate that in the opinion 
of the members of the court the offense thus established is not one 
which can properly be classified as one unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman.” 

The attorney-general tartly takes exception to this conclusion of the 
court, and closes an able argument’ by recommending that the court be 
reconvened for a reconsideration of its action. The original sentence 
of the court was that the accused be suspended from rank and pay for 
three years. The President referred the matter back to the court. 
The court having reconsidered its action, adhered to its finding upon 
the first charge, it having already found him not guilty of the second ; 
remarking thereon as follows: 

“The court, upon mature reconsideration, has not found the accused 
guilty of such degree of wrongful or deceitful conduct as to justify a 
finding guilty of conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, and 
has therefore respectfully adhered to its finding upon the first charge; 
but adjudged the following sentence: To be suspended from rank and 
duty for one year, with forfeiture of all pay for the same period, and 
at the end of that period to be reduced to the grade of judge-advocate, 
with the rank of major, in the Judge-Advocate-General’s Department.” 

The record of proceedings having been submitted to the President, 
was again returned to the court, for reconsideration of the amended 
sentence, for the reason that it was illegal and could not be carried out. 

The court thereupon revoked its former sentence and adjudged as 
follows: “'To be suspended from rank and duty for twelve years, and 
to forfeit one-half his monthly pay every month for the same period.” 
This sentence the President approved, with the following comments: 


EV. 
‘¢ EXECUTIVE Mansion, February 24, 1885. 

‘¢ The opinion of the President as to the proper consequence of the findings of 
fact made by the court in the within record has already been given, and no further 
comment will be made upon the final sentence than to say that it is difficult to un- 
derstand how the court could be willing to have the officer tried retained as a pen- 
sioner upon the Army Register while it expressed a sense of his unfitness to perform 
the duties of his important office by the imposition of two different sentences, under 
either of which he would be deprived permanently of his functions. The idea that 
an Office like that of Judge-Advocate-General should remain vacant in effect for 
twelve years merely to save a part of its emoluments to its incumbent, under such 
circumstances, would seem to come from an inversion of the proper relations of 
public offices and those holding them, and is an idea not suited to our institutions. 
While holding the views now and heretofore expressed, it is deemed to be for the 
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public interest that the proceedings in this case be not without result, and, therefore, 
the proceedings, findings, and sentence in the foregoing case of Brigadier-General 
David G. Swaim, Judge-Advocate-General, United States Army, are approved 
and the sentence will be duly executed. CuesTER A. ARTHUR.” 


General Swaim may be placed on the retired list December 22, 1896. 
It will be noticed that the sentence of the court, as approved by the 
President, suspends him from office up to and beyond the date of his 
possible retirement. The trial of General Swaim on the charge of , 
having violated the sixtieth article of war in having sold forage issued 
to him for his personal use resulted in an acquittal. 

Thus ended a remarkable trial, the like of which it is to be hoped 
will never occur again. For the first time an army officer of high 
rank, on charges involving his personal honor, used every subtile de- 
vice and technicality known to the law to bar a thorough investigation 
of the charges before the court, and apparently with a very fair degree 
of success in involving the court in considerable doubt, if we may 
judge by its findings and successive sentences. 

The comments of the press of the country have been very severe 
on the action of the court, and we quite concur in the general opinion 
that General Swaim either should have been honorably acquitted or 
dismissed the service. 


WE can only apologize for the omission of the continuation of Lieu- 
tenant Shufeldt’s article on “ Madagascar.” We have been unable to 
hear from Lieutenant Shufeldt when it will be completed. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the portrait of General’ Wash- 
ington forming the frontispiece of this number, which we insert as 
preliminary to the series of articles on the generals-in-chief of the 
United States army, to be illustrated with the portrait of each general- 
in-chief, except one or two, of whom there is no known portrait extant. 
The history of General Washington is so well known that we have not 
deemed it necessary to accompany the portrait with a memoir of his life, 


WE refrain from commenting on the British military in the Soudan, 
and invite our readers’ special attention to Lieutenant-General Stone’s 
article on that subject in this and the following number. 


THE article by General Boynton, in the February number of THE 
UNITED SERVICE, was the commencement of a series of articles on the 
War of the Rebellion, which will be found worthy of careful reading. 
The present number contains an answer to General Grant’s article on 
the battle of Shiloh, published in the Century magazine, written by 
General Jordan, adjutant-general of the Confederate forces engaged in 
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that battle. In the publication of this series it is our intention to have 
articles from officers of both our own and the Confederate army who 
participated in the events they describe. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR entered upon the duties of his office as Presi- 
dent amidst funereal gloom and under very trying circumstances. 
Throughout his administration he has met with. the strongest hostility 
and opposition from the machine politicians of both parties ; but in the 
face of all this he has shown that he had the interests of the people 
alone at heart, and looked to their approval only. He has given the 
country an administration that will compare favorably with any of his 
predecessors. He has elevated the Civil Service to a higher standard 
than it has ever occupied before. He has done nothing to arouse sec- 
tional antagonism, and done much to unite the South with the North 
in closer bonds of brotherhood. 

His foreign policy has been patriotic, definite, and decisive, and if 
carried out by his successors, will do much to uphold the country’s 
dignity in the eyes of the world. He retires from office with the 
respect and well-wishes of the entire nation. 


JUST as we are going to press with this number we learn the sad news 


of the death of Rear-Admiral George Henry Preble, U.S.N., who was 
well known to the readers of THE UNITED SERVICE, and to whom this 
magazine was indebted for many valuable contributions to its pages. 
We tender our hearty sympathy to his bereaved family in their great 
affliction. His death was very sudden and unexpected, and only two 
days before its announcement we received from him a completed article 
on Commodore Barron, one of the series on commanders-in-chief of the 
navy now being published in THE Unirep Service, of which he 
had previously written the sketches of Commodore Hopkins, the first 
commander-in-chief, concluded in this number, and Commodore Nich- 
olson, the second, to be published in our April number. We reserve 
a notice of the distinguished life and services of Admiral Preble for 
our next number. 


THE statement is made on authority of General Grant’s physician, 
Dr. Douglas, that he cannot possibly live more than six months. 
The news of his death at an earlier period will not cause surprise. 
The nation can meet with no greater loss, and it views with bitterness 
the action of certain members of the House of Representatives, who 
have combined to so far defeat the bill placing the old hero on the 
retired list of the army as general. A demand, that it will be well for 
these gentlemen tc heed, goes forth from the country that Congress 
shall not adjourn without doing so. 
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[The publisher of Toz UnirEp SERvIicz will send by post, prepaid, any of the 


following books on receipt of price.] 


Allan Dare and Robert le Diable. 
A Romance. By Admiral Porter. Pub- 
lished in nine fortnightly parts, 8vo, 
each part with an illustration by Alfred 
Fredericks. The nine parts now ready. 
Complete, $2.00. Parts I. to VII., each 
25 cents; parts VIII. and IX. together, 
50 cents. 


Buntling Ball. 


lay, written by (7). 
p. Weldon. $1.50. 


Canoes and Boat-Building. A 
Complete Manual for Amateurs. Con- 
taining plain and comprehensive direc- 
tions for the constructing of canoes, 
rowing and sailing boats, and hunting 
craft. By W. P. Stephens, _ 
Editor Forest and Stream. $1.50 


Charles Dickens as I Knew Him. 
By Geo. Dolby. 


Congressional 
Study in American Politics. 
row Wilson. 16mo, $1.25. 


Crime of Christmas-Day (The). 
Tale of the Latin Quarter. By the a 
thor of ‘‘ My Ducats and My Daughter.” 
12mo, paper cover, 25 cents. 


Dance of Society. By W. B. D. 
De Garmo. Fourth edition, revised, 
enlarged, and illustrated. Boards, 75 
cents; cloth, $1.50. 


Deldees; or, the Iron Hand. A 
Novel. By the author of ‘‘The House 
on the Marsh” and ‘At the World’s 
Mercy.” 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 


A Greco-American 
Illustrated by C. 


Government. A 
By Wood- 


Franklin Square Library. Latest 


issues: 





436. From Post to Finish. By 
Hawley Smart. Illustrated. 25 cents. 

438. A Good Hater. By Frederick 
Boyle. 20 cents. 

440. Under which King? By Comp- 
ton Reade. 20 cents. 

442. Tie and Trick. 
Smart. 20 cents. 

444. The Wearing of the Green. A 
Novel. By Basil, author of ‘‘ Love the 
Debt.’’ 20 cents. 


Life of Abraham Lincoln. By the 
Hon. Isaac N. Arnold, author of ‘‘ The 
Life of Benedict Arnold,’ etc. 8vo, gilt 
top, 462 pages. $2.50. Edition de luxe, 
850 copies limited, laid paper, wide mar- 
gins, $4.00. 


Money-Makers (The). A Social 
Parable. A Novel. One volume, 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00: 


Mystery of the Locks (The). 
E. W. Howe. 12mo, $1.50. 


Negro Dialect Recitations. By 
James S. Burdett. 25 cents. The latest 
and best readings, gathered from the 
negro minstrels and the current press. 


New-Year’s Masque (A), and Other 
Poems. By Edith M. Thomas. $1.50. 


Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 
A Dictionary of the English Language, 
Pronouncing, Etymological, and Ex- 
planatory, embracing Scientific and other 
Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and 
a Copious Selection of Old English 
Words with Pronunciation. By the 
Rev. James Stormonth. In 23 parts, all 
issued. Each 25 cents. Bound to order, 
half calf, gilt top, $4.25; half calf, mar. 
edges, $4.00; full sheep, $2.50; half roan, 
$2.25; full mor. or calf, $7.50. 


By Hawley 


By 





SERVICE LITERATURE. 


In PREPARATION.—‘‘ THE REGISTERS OF OFFICERS COMMISSIONED IN THE 
UNITED StaTEs VOLUNTEERS DURING THE WAR OF THE REBELLION (1861-65),”’ 
which will contain the official record of each officer of volunteers, showing the dates 
of their original entry, of their progressive rank, and their rank by brevet, and in 
what manner they left the service, as on file in the adjutant-general’s office of the 
State from which appointed, and in the War Department of the United States. 

Each State will be complete in itself, and the names arranged in alphabetical 
order, and the volumes will be bound in cloth, except New York and Pennsylvania, 
which will be bound in sheep. 

California, $3.00; Connecticut, $5.00; Delaware, $2.00; Illinois, $5.00; 
Indiana, $5.00; Iowa, $5.00; Kansas, $3.00; Kentucky, $3.00; Maine, $3.00; 
Maryland and District of Columbia, $3.00; Massachusetts, $5.00; Michigan, $5.00; 
Minnesota, $3.00; Missouri, $4.00; New Hampshire, $3.00; New Jersey, $5.00; 
New York, $10.00; Ohio, $5.00; Pennsylvania, $10.00; Rhode Island, $3.00; 
Vermont, $3.00; West Virginia, $3.00; Wisconsin, $4.00. 

Subscriptions are invited at the prices named, payable after receipt of book, for 
single volumes, or for the entire set at twenty-five per cent. discount. 

T. H. S. HaAMERsLy, 
Military and Naval Publisher, 
835 Broadway, New York. 


One of the most attractive articles in the handsome February Magazine 
of Americun History is Rev. Dr. Vermilye’s sketch of the ‘‘ Early New York 
Post-Office,”” accompanied with several admirable illustrations. The portrait of 
Ebenezer Hazard, postmaster and Postmaster-General, never before published, 
will be greatly prized by picture collectors. Alfred Frederick’s sketch of the prim- 
itive ‘‘locked box,’ and ‘‘ Letter Carrier of the Olden Time,’’ is his best. The 
second illustrated article, by the eminent scholar Horatio Hale, describes the great 
Mohawk chief, George H. M. Johnson, with a graphic and fascinating account of 
his life and work among the Six Nations. His portrait in picturesque Indian cos- 
tume, the frontispiece to the number, is striking, and the engraving of his charm- 
ing home in no sense suggests the wigwam. He married Miss Howells, first cousin 
of W. D. Howells, the author. Colonel William Howard Mills contributes new 
and interesting material concerning ‘‘ Benedict Arnold’s March through Maine to 
Canada.” T. J. Chapman, A.M., gives an instructive paper on ‘‘ Early Virginia 
Claims in Pennsylvania.’’ Hon. Charles Gayarré discusses the character of Andrew 
Jackson, furnishing extracts from private letters never before given to the public. 
Professor Wilson settles the question as to ‘‘ André’s Landing-Place at Haver- 
straw,” illustrating his position with an original and valuable map. Minor Topics 
is delightfully diversified with readable matter. It contains, among other riches, a 
letter from C.S. Bushnell, an interesting sketch of Colonel Alexander William 
Doniphan by Thomas L. Snead, and a criticism on ‘‘ Some ‘Recent Schovl Books” by 
Professor Channing, of Harvard. Original Documents present a hitherto unpub- 
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lished letter from James Duane to Governor George Clinton. The third install- 
ment of Colonel Norton’s “ Political Americanisms,’’ Notes, Queries, Replies, 
Societies, and Book Notices conclude an exceptionally good number of one of the 
very best monthly publications in the country. 

The March number of the Magazine of American History is filled with choice 
reading. It opens with a graphic account of ‘The Fairfaxes of Yorkshire and 
Virginia,” from the pen of Rev. Richard Wheatley, D.D., admirably illustrated 
with portraits and homes. The most notable portrait is that of Lord Fairfax, the 
great general of the Cromwell period, on horseback ; and the home that will attract 
the most notice is Steeton Hall, the original mansion of the family,—six or more 
centuries old. Charles I. sitting before his judges is made the frontispiece to the 
number. The second article, entitled ‘‘ Personal Recollections of General Nathaniel 
Lyon,’’ by the eminent scholar and writer, Dr. William A. Hammond, will com- 
mand a wide circle of interested readers. Following this comes ‘‘ The Adventure 
of Monsieur De Belle Isle,’ a true chapter in the annals of Louisiana, more curious 
than fiction, by Charles Dimitry ; ‘‘ An Old Masonic Charter,”’ by Oscar J. Harvey, 
—a sketch of quaint and permanent interest ; ‘‘ About Richard Bellingham,’’—the 
old Massachusetts governor who in 1641 persisted in performing his own marriage 
ceremony,—by E. H. Goss, and the ‘‘Story of Astoria,’’ by P. Koch, are delight- 
fully informing contributions. Minor Topics contains several short articles of 
consequence. Daniel Goodwin, Jr., of Chicago, contributes a memorial sketch of 
Rev. William Barry; Miss Morrison writes of ‘‘ Where a King once Lived ;’’ and 
Captain R. M. Potter, U.S.A., criticises, under the title of ‘‘ Deaf Smith,” one of the 
recent contributions to the Century. Original Documents include some important 
and humorous unpublished letters. Golonel Norton’s interesting dictionary of 
Political Americanisms is continued; and Notes, Queries, Replies, Societies and 
Book Notices, are replete with good things. This periodical richly deserves the 
high rank accorded to it by leading historical scholars in the two hemispheres. 
Price, $5.00 a year in advance. Published at 30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


Is a standard preparation with all physicians who treat mental or nervous dis- 
orders. 

It is used with benefit in all forms of nervous derangement, in mental 
overwork, in forgetfulness, in sleeplessness, and loss of energy. 

By specially feeding the nerves it adds greatly to the beauty of young 
persons, as it yives clear, bright eyes and color to the lips; it insures sound 
teeth, glossy hair, handsome nails, and smooth, fine skin, so that these become 
an inheritance for later years. 

“Tt amplifies bodily and mental power to the present generation, and proves 
‘the survival of the fittest’ to the next” (Bismark). Physicians alone have 
prescribed over a million of bottles, curing nervousness and debility. 


E. CROSBY Cco., 
For Sale by Druggists or Mail, $1.00. 56 West Twenty-Fifth Street, New York, 





